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1{ S the holiday season approaches, we wish you 
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YRS and yours a very Merry Christmas and a 


happy New Year. May peace and prosperity abide 


throughout the world—particularly with you. 


Within a few weeks, your National Wool Grower 
begins its 50th year of consecutive monthly publica- 
tion. During the past 49 years, we have attempted 
to keep you posted and “up-to-date” on the happen- 
ings in the sheep industry. 

As the official publication and “voice” of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, the nation’s oldest 
national livestock organization, we have tried to bring 
you the latest information concerning research and 
scientific developments, tariff and import news, lamb 

and wool market reports and trends, legislative and governmental happenings, and 
a host of other material of interest to sheepmen. 

Besides the news, we have attempted to entertain you with feature articies, occas- 
sional fictional selections, items of human interest and, of course, the zany antics of 
your good friend, Sheepherder Sam. 

As the New Year fast approaches, the National Wool Grower pledges its sup- 
port to you and hopes it will continue to enjoy yours for many years to come. Once 
again, we take this opportunity to extend to you and yours our sincere best wishes 


for an extremely happy Holiday Season. 


Wool The National Wool Grower 
“The Voice of the Sheep Industry” 


Owel 414 Crandall Bldg. Salt Lake City 1, Utah Phone EMpire 3-4483 
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IMPORTS: 

Imports, both actual and pro- 
posed, continued to harass 
sheepmen during November. Dur- 
ing the month, the Government 


made final preparations for 
their investigation into the 
proposed Wool Fabric Tariff 
Quota renegotiations; it was 


rumored that New Zealand and 
Iceland plan to increase their 
lamb exports to the United 
States; the second shipment of 
live Australian lambs arrived 
at San Diego; and, in general, 
U. S. imports of all red meats 
continued to zoom upward. For 
the latest information on the 
import scene, See pages 9, 10, 
25 and 26 of this issue. 


NWGA CONVENTION: 


Convention time is now only a 
little more than a month away. 
If you are planning to travel to 
San Antonio for the convention, 
you will soon have to make final 
arrangements to do so, and, if 
you haven't already done so, 
take care of reserving accommo- 
dations. Among the major tourist 
attractions of San Antonio are 
its many early 18th century mis- 
sions. You will enjoy reading 
about these historic structures 
on page 11 of the current number. 


Sheepherder Sam'\_ 

















“Where did you say you herded sheep 
before?” 


December, 1959 


Lamb Grading Suspended for One Year 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra 

Taft Benson announced December 2 
the Federal Grading Service for lamb 
and mutton will be suspended for one 
year effective January 4, 1960. This 
action follows strenuous efforts by the 
Department to develop official grade 
standards which would be objective and 
meaningful and which would be gener- 
ally acceptable to all segments of the 
lamb industry. This has not been 
possible. 

Early this year a number of organ- 
izations requested Federal lamb grad- 
ing be terminated. On July 23, 1959, 
the Secretary announced Federal lamb 
grading would be continued but that 
the Department would proceed prompt- 


ly to revise existing lamb standards. 
At that time the Secretary stated if 
improved grade standards for lamb and 
mutton were not developed to more 
adequately meet the needs of the in- 
dustry, the Department would give 
further consideration to suspension of 
Federal grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses. 

In mid-October a proposed set of re- 
vised standards was submitted to the 
industry by the Department which 
provided for some modification of exist- 
ing standards. Comments received by 
the Department following their issu- 
ance clearly indicate a substantial lack 
of agreement within the lamb industry. 








San Antonio Skyline 


Don't Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 














Single ______ Double Twin _______ Suite ____ 
Arrival: January 1960. AMS WP ee 
Departure: January , 1960 __ ee 2 

Name shi gall. 

Street City State — 


300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy—$6.00 to $10.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 
Double (Twin Bed)—$9.00 to $15.00 
2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor and 1 bedroom) 
3 room suite—$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor and 2 bedrooms) 
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UR December cover, by artist Pat Denner, truly symbolizes the real “Spirit 
of Christmas”—the eternal hope for peace and goodwill among all man- 
kind. With this cherished hope and the reverent scene of the First Christmas, 
we add only our sincere wish for peace and happiness to each of you this 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state association 
dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members 
$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second 
Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

has recommended stockmen use a 
finely ground phenothiazine in drench- 
ing livestock to control worms. 

USDA scientists indicated that para- 
sites have built up resistance toward 
more coarsely ground phenothiazine, 
practically rendering it useless. 

The USDA said one of the finely 
ground phenothiazine compounds found 
to be effective by Department scientists 
was “Coopa-Fine Special Drench,” a 
product of William Cooper and Neph- 
ewes, Inc. 


AY crushing machines slashed field 
curing time in half in three Univer- 
sity of Illinois tests this spring and 
summer, according to J. H. Ramser, Uni- 
versity of Illinois agricultural engineer. 
Hay in the first test averaged about 
75 percent moisture when it was cut at 
9 a.m. By 2 p.m. the next afternoon, 
untreated hay was still wet, testing 29.7 
percent moisture. Hay crushed with 
smooth roll, corrugated roll and combina- 
tion smooth and corrugated roll crushing 
machines contained approximately 16 
percent moisture. 

In the next two tests, crushed hay was 
ready for baling the same day it was cut. 
At 9 a.m. hay in the field averaged around 
68 percent moisture. At 5 p.m. un- 
crushed hay tested over 25 percent. 
Crushed hay tested less than 20 percent 
and was ready to bale. 

In all three tests crushed hay was 
ready for baling at least a day earlier 
than uncrushed hay. 

Mr. Ramser explains that fast curing 
isn’t the only advantage of crushing hay. 
It can save up to 10 percent more hay 
by preventing loss of leaves and small 
stems caused by extra drying and han- 
dling after rains. 

Crushing also saves vitamin A, since 
hay is exposed to sun and rain for a 
shorter time. In addition, rapid curing 
saves protein that otherwise could be 
lost in shattered leaves. 

Hay crushers crack stems lengthwise 
and reduce them to the equivalent of 
several smaller ones. The process opens 
up moist inner parts of stems, bringing 
them into more direct contact with air. 
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As a result, stems dry almost as fast as 
leaves. 


HE effects of livestock grazing on the 
watershed values of high mountain 
slopes is being studied scientifically in 
cooperative research experiments now 
underway by the Institute of Renewable 
Resource Management at Utah State 
University and the U. S. Forest Service. 
Dr. L. A. Stoddart, head, department 
of range management at USU and chair- 
man of the Institute, said answers to 
problems of livestock distribution in the 
National Forests and their effect on 
watershed lands, are being sought under 
terms of a cooperative research project 
by the range management department, 
the Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Major objectives of the forest range 
research program undertaken this year 
by the Institute are to determine the 
effects of livestock grazing upon vegeta- 
tion, soil and soil-water relationships as 
influenced by slope, vegetation and ex- 
posure. 

To test whether brush control and 
fertilization of these high mountain 
range lands will induce livestock to use 
the steep slopes, and to measure the effect 
of such treatments on production of live- 
stock and watershed stability are two of 
the chief objectives of the experiments, 
Dr. Stoddart said. 

The fertilization and sagebrush control 
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Cfendlton: 


WOOLENS 


Always 100% Virgin Wool 


CORRECTION 
Pendleton consumes annually 


2.03 % of the wool produced in 
the United States. 


Only nature can produce 


the living fiber . . . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 











® For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Oleen Esplin, Acting Secretary 














Allred’s 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 











Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 





Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSB. 








ANDR 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 





Hopkin’s WOOL A’ 





s 
Koammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 





McKinney's THE SHEEP 








Morrison’s FEEDS AND F 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEA’ 





Rice, Andrews & yey 
Sampson’s RANGE M 








AGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN. STOCK RANCHIN' 








Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 





Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 








Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 





414 Crandall Building 


PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $5.00 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY —~ $50 
6.50 
5.30 
8.75 
4.00 
AN APPAREL FIBER “ss 

BOOK ’ 
ane 332 
BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 7-68 
5.00 
7.50 
7.50 
6.50 
3.59 
5.00 

For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 











SULMET 





Sulfamerazine 
Sulfamethazine 


Sulfamerazine 
Sulfapyridine 
Sulfamethazine 


@ Strength of dose still working in animal’s system 
WH Rate of dosage loss through excretion 


LEVEL NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 





Sulfamerazine 
Sulfapyridine 
Sulfathiazole 


NTE LUNE AH) 
alone 








Here’s what happens to SULMET 


and other sulfas after 24 hours 


SULMET stays in the animal’s 
system longer to give complete 
full-strength treatment with 
less frequent dosage — usually 
one dose is sufficient. 


Tests show that SULMET® is not as 
rapidly excreted as other sulfas. It 
stays in the animal’s system for 
longer, stronger action for thorough, 
complete treatment. Once-a-day 
dosage is effective. This is a great 
advantage on the basis of both suc- 
cessful treatment and economy. 

And SULMET fights more diseases, 
and does it better, than any other 
sulfa or combination of sulfas. 

This has been proved in thousands 
of clinical trials under actual farm 
conditions. 

The bacteria usually responsible 


for bacterial scours, shipping fever, 
bacterial pneumonia, mastitis (blue 
bag), coccidiosis, localized infections 
and foot rot...all are susceptible 
to SULMET. 

Mixed infections, too...as in many 
cases of scours and shipping fever. 

That’s because SULMET is bac- 
teriostatic against streptococci, 
staphylococci, Pasteurella sp., E. coli, 
A. necrophorous and many other 
organisms, 

And in tests, SULMET established 
higher blood levels than other sulfa 
drugs. This means better action, 
faster action against disease. SULMET 
goes to work fast. The full strength 
of the dose gets right into the sys- 
tem for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

Another important advantage of 
SULMET is the fact that you can 
treat individually or mass-treat with 
equal ease and success. 


®SULMET is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for sulfamethazine. 


This all-important combination of 
essential features is found in no 
other single sulfa. 

Get SULMET Drinking Water So- 
lution, OBLETS® or Injectable from 
your veterinarian, druggist, or feed 
dealer. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


SULMET gives you 
3 exclusive advantages 


1. Fast, effective blood levels 
2. Wider bacterial range 
v¥ 3. Longer, stronger action 


SULMET 


FOR SHEEP 
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experiments are being conducted by Drs. 
C. Wayne Cook and T. W. Box of the 
range management department. 

Lr. D. L, Goodwin, assistant professor 
of range management at USU, is direct- 
ing other phases of the research project 
now in progress in Cache National For- 
est. 

At a recent “progress report” meeting 
of the research scientists, Dr. Stoddart; 
William D. Hurst, assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of range management; 
and Weldon O. Shepherd, chief of range 
research, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, plans were 
made for fencing experimental pastures 
to be grazed in 1960 to determine effects 
of grazing at different seasons and at 
varying intensities on vegetation, erosion 
and water flow. 

The research is being financed by the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, 
USU research funds and the Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dr. Stoddart said. 

Results of the nitrogen fertilized areas 
and those sprayed with herbicides to 
eliminate range weeds and sagebrush will 
be studied carefully during the 1960 
grazing season to see if forage capacity 
of the forest lands can be increased. 


OME day antibiotics may be as com- 
mon ‘in controlling crop diseases as 

they are in checking human and animal 
ills. 

David Gottlieb, University of Illinois 
plant pathologist, sees the prospect of 
farmers’ adding antibiotic - producing 
organisms to the soil—much as they 
would add fertilizer—to control a wide 
range of diseases caused by fungi, bac- 
teria and viruses. 

But that won’t happen until research- 
ers find out some secrets that antibiotics 
are still keeping. Mr. Gottlieb, for exam- 
ple, wants to know whether antibiotics 
are produced naturally in the soil. “We 
strongly suspect it, but so far can’t prove 
it,” he says. 

At present, high cost practically rules 
out the idea of applying ready-made anti- 
biotics to the soil. But if soil microbes 
could do the manufacturing, antibiotics 
might find widespread use as a crop 
disease weapon. 

In a ready-made spray, antibiotics cur- 
rently have limited use against diseases 
in commercial orchards. 


ORK is underway at the agriculture 
experiment station, University of 
Nevada, to breed an alfalfa of equal re- 
sistance to the spotted alfalfa aphid as 
Moapa that will also produce more forage 
than varieties now available. 

The varieties also must be resistant to 
bacterial wilt to pass the test, Dr. Oliver 
F. Smith reported at an early November 
meeting of the Western Regional Forage 
Crops Committee at Moscow, Idaho. Dr. 
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Smith, a research agronomist with the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, is 
stationed at the Max C. Fleischmann 
Colleg2 of Agriculture, University of 
Nevada. 

To date, work on the project consists 
mainly of checking a number of varieties 
of alfalfa for resistance to the aphid and 
wilt. 

Work scheduled for next year includes 
testing of additional crosses that have 
shown resistance to aphids and wilt for 
yield performance. Other crosses that 
have shown superior ability in forage 
yields are to be tested for resistance to 
the aphid. 

An alfalfa variety that meets the re- 
quirements above will add greatly to the 
income of farmers in the West, according 
to Dr. Smith. 


N eastern Nevada project to reduce 

pond water evaporation and _ in- 
crease rainfall and snow melt runoff 
into ponds promises to be of consider- 
able value for increasing stock water 
supplies on arid range areas. 

If successful, the program should pro- 
vide for more efficient livestock opera- 
tions, says Victor Myers, Reno, Nevada, 
project supervisor for the soil and water 
program of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Research 
Service. 

Reduction of losses through evapora- 
tion from water surfaces will be accom- 
plished by using cetyl alcohol. A few 
pounds of the chemical is placed on a raft 
anchored in the pond. It then spreads 
a liquid layer one molecule in thickness 
over the water surface. 

Department of Interior studies show 
that evaporation can be reduced 20 to 
30 percent by this method. Chemical 
film is non-toxic and allows free passage 
of oxygen and sunlight. 

A new chemical will be used in the 
attempt to increase the run-off into 
ponds. When sprayed on a small water- 
shed, it acts as a water repellent and 
causes water to run off rather than seep 
into the ground. 


ESEARCH is now being conducted 


in Australia on Merino sheep born 
with a luster mutant, yellow fleece. 

Only seen in pure-bred Merinos, the 
mutation results are most unusual. The 
lamb’s fleece is bright yellow and very 
straight, without separate staples or 
curls. The mature fleece is also very 
lustrous. It is of normal staple length, 
has no crimp, and is usually matted. 
Despite its luster and lack of crimp, 
the wool grades about 64’s in fineness. 
Fiber density and fleece weight are only 
about half that of a normal fleece. 

About 30 of the luster mutant sheep 
have been assembled at the C.S.I.R.O. 
Sheep Biology Laboratory at Prospect, 
Australia. They provide unique mate- 


rial for fiber and textile research and 
for genetic and physiological studies 
of fleece structure and wool production. 

Previously the yellow-wooled freaks 
were culled as lambs, but research may 
show some valuable end-uses. The wool 
felts much faster than normal wool of 
similar diameter and may be useful in 
felt hats. Other important outlets may 
be the specialty fiber market, where 
manufacturers are always looking for 
unusual effects and for man-made fur 
material. 
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If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


a 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 











Kemco style for sheep 

® Quickly identities your lambs 

® Easily attached — one fast operation 

® Can't rust — lightweight. aluminum 
Selt-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on — up to 9 letters 

ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 

200— $6.00, 500 — $12.00. Locking pliers 

— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 

Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketchum ow. 
Dept. 65 


LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 





‘Wyoming slates sheep course 


Wyoming sheepmen will have a 
chance to study sound research-tested 
range management and improvement 
ideas at the annual Sheep and Wool 
Short Courses, February 3-6, 1960, on 
the University of Wyoming campus in 
Laramie. 

Other sessions during the three-day 
course include wool pools, lamb pools, 
feeding and management of market 
lambs, and the wool and lamb outlook, 
according to Alexander Johnston, UW 
wool scientist and short course man- 
ager. 

Sheepmen will have a chance to take 
active part in the program during 
question-and-answer and_ laboratory 
sessions. 

Interested stockmen and other per- 
sons may obtain detailed information, 
programs, and application blanks for 
the wool course after Dec. 1 by writing 
Alexander Johnston, wool department, 
animal science division, agriculture 
building, University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie; or by contacting county agricul- 
tural extension agents. 








(SUPERIORJAXON CROOK: 


FP Favorite heavy wire crook 
Will not spring out of shape. 
Ferrule is welded into shank 
for strength. AT DEALERS 
or send check, 25¢ postage to: 








CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S. SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request 





Help Fight TB 
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APBD 


Use EE am Seals 


THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I'm In 
Demand... 
l Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and to noel of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 
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U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn. 


Slates San Francisco Meeting 


Some 400 members of the U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association will meet in 
San Francisco December 15-18 for their 
63rd Annual Convention. The conven- 
tion will be conducted at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel. 


Association membership consists of 
veterinarians, educators, research 
workers, livestock and poultry owners 
and others interested in various seg- 
ments of the livestock industry. 


The Association coordinates and sets 
up standards for the broad field of reg- 
ulatory veterinary medicine, including 
control of anthrax, bovine tuberculosis, 
brucellosis, scabies and other animal 
diseases. 


Representatives of all segments of the 
livestock industry — breeders, produc- 
ers and feeders, processors and packers, 
stockyards and transportation com- 
panies, veterinarians—are invited to 
attend the committee meetings and gen- 
eral sessions. 


Pier resigns Ft. Worth 
Stockyards Post 


W. L. Pier, division manager of the 
Ft. Worth Stockyards and vice presi- 
dent and director of United Stockyards 
Corporation, has announced his resig- 
nation of all three positions, effective 
December 31. 


Succeeding Mr. Pier as Ft. Worth 
Stockyard’s division manager will be 
John M. Lewis, current executive man- 
ager at the Ft. Worth plant. 


Mr. Pier, who had been head of the 
Ft. Worth operation since January, 
1946, is a former vice president of the 
Ft. Worth National Bank and is prom- 
inent throughout the Southwest. 


Mr. Lewis joined the Ft. Worth 
Stockyards last year. He had formerly 
been president and general manager of 
the Sioux Falls Stockyards Company. 


Canada, U. S. residents 
spend less on foods 


Residents of the United States and 
Canada spend a smaller share of their 
income on food than anybody else. 


Statistics from the United Nations 
show the average resident of Canada 
spends 23 percent of his paycheck on 
food and the average American 24 per- 
cent. 


In Europe, food costs take from 27 
percent of the Danish resident’s pay- 
check to 46 percent in Italy. 


In less developed countries food bills 
take more than half a person’s income 
in most cases. The highest food costs 
as a percentage of income are in Ghana 
and South Korea, where food accounts 
for 57 percent of the income. 


Southwestern Exposition lists 


premiums, sets entry deadlines 


The livestock premium list for the 
1960 Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas, is cur- 
rently being distributed to some 8,000 
perspective exhibitors, according to 
W. R. Watt, show president-manager. 
Premiums from the 1960 Exposition and 
Rodeo are up to approximately $200,000, 
according to Mr. Watt. 


Dates for the show are January 27 
to February 7, 1960. Closing date for 
cattle, sheep and swine entries is De- 
cember 15, while the entry deadline for 
horses is January 1 and for poultry, 
rabbits and pigeons, January 10. 


Persons interested in a copy of the 
premium list may obtain one by writing 
the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, P.O. Box 150, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Soviets plan sheep increases 


The Soviet Union recently announced 
it intended to increase sheep production 
to a total of 200 million a year by 1965. 
This is about six times the current U. S. 
production. 


Russia is now reported to have 69 
million head of sheep in the country. 
In January of this year, the U. 8S. sheep 
population was estimated at 32,644,000 
head. 


By way of comparison, the U. S. sheep 
population in 1932 was 56 million head. 
The current Australian sheep popula- 
tion, reported in March of this year, 
stands at 153 million head, nearly five 
times more than the present number of 
sheep in the United States. 
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Jones again named to head 
National Wool Marketing Corp. 


Lehi M. Jones, Cedar City, Utah, was 
re-elected president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. at a meeting of 
the group held at Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Jones represents the Utah Wool 
Marketing Association. 

Other officers elected were: Curtis 
Rochelle, Wyoming Wool Marketing 
Association, vice president; Ralph 
Horine, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive, vice president; Elliott Brown, 
general manager; and David F. Landri- 
gan, #2retary-treasurer. 

The group also decided at the meet- 
ing to reduce wool marketing costs and 
indicated the savings resulting there- 
from would go directly back to the wool 
grower. 


Midwest Wool announces 
managerial change 


Frank C. Rice, general manager at 
Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative 
since December, 1944, is retiring on 
January 31, 1960. Mr. Rice has worked 
32 years in cooperative wool marketing, 
with 15 years at Midwest. 

E. Glenn Thacker, who has served 
Midwest for the past 13 years as field 
service director and assistant manager 
for the past three years, will become 
general manager on February 1, 1960. 


Major sheep industry 
changes predicted 


Today’s sheep producers need a 
more business-like approach to compete 
with beef and pork producers, accord- 
ing to a University of Minnesota pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry. 

Speaking recently before a Univer- 
sity of Illinois Sheep Day audience, R. 
M. Jordan added that the sheep indus- 
try faces some major changes. 

He thinks lamb production will soon 
be in the hands of fewer producers, who 
will increase their flock size. They will 
begin switching from a “pastoral” sys- 
tem of sheep production to more 
intensive grain and drylot feeding. 

These changes, however, will only be 
possible if producers wean lambs ear- 
lier, a practice already popular in 
Minnesota. Professor Jordan cited 
these advantages of earlier weaning: 
1—Farmers can sell more 90-pound fat 
lambs in June, 2—internal parasite 
problems are reduced considerably, 3— 
farms can carry more sheep and 4— 
early weaning can result in greater 
profit. 
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79 Bluetongue cases 
head September disease list 


A total of 79 cases of Bluetongue 
and 46 cases of scabies were reported 
in U. S. sheep flocks during September, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Animal Morbidity Report. 

Seventy-four of the 79 cases of Blue- 
tongue were diagnosed in Texas, while 
Oregon, Utah, California, Colorado and 
Oklahoma all reported one case of the 
disease. 

None of the 46 cases of scab were in 
the Western States. Most of these cases 
were again reported in Illinois, where 
23 flocks were infected with the disease. 


Survey indicates Screwworm 
eradication plan not feasible 


The screwworm survey recently con- 
ducted by personnel of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 
Southwestern States and Mexico indi- 
cates an all-out eradication program 
against this insect pest in the south- 
western U. S. and adjacent Mexico does 
not appear feasible at the present time. 

The chief reason for the decision is 
the lack of natural barriers against the 
screwworm fly in the vast infested areas 
of the Southwest and Mexico. 

A more detailed report on the USDA’s 
survey states that any joint program 
by the U. S. and Mexico in the near 
future should be confined to research 
and field trials on sterile male flies and 
other techniques which might be used 
to fight the screwworm. 


Railroads keep Rule 24 


In a recent meeting of the western 
Trunk Line Freight Traffic Managers 
Committee, the group voted to retain 
Rule 24, allowing a follow-lot car on 
shipments of wool. 

However, the group raised the mini- 
mum weight of the follow-lot car from 
6,000 to 15,000 pounds. 

Protests regarding the ruling have 
come forth from several segments of 
the industry. These segments request, 
in most cases, that the minimum weight 
be placed at 10,000 pounds rather than 
at 15,000 pounds. 


U. S. red meat production swells 


Red meat production in the United 
States for the first nine months of 1959 
totaled about 18.97 billion pounds or 
about six percent above the same period 
of 1958. 

The current January to September 
output figures show beef production up 
one percent to 9,814 million pounds; 


veal production down 17 percent to 691 
million pound.; pork production up 15 
percent to 7,917 million pounds; and 
lamb and mutton production up eight 
percent to 747 million pounds. 


World’s biggest eaters?—the 
Irish 


The Irish are the biggest eaters in 
the world. 

That’s the report from the United 
Nations where figures show the Irish 
consume an average of 3,510 calories 
per person per day. The Danes are not 
far behind with 3,500 calories. Next in 
order are the New Zealanders with 3,380 
calories, the Swiss with 3,240, the 
Australians with 3,230, the Canadians 
with 3,140, and the United States with 
3,100. 

At the bottom of the list are the Phil- 
ippines and India where less than 2,000 
calories a day are consumed on the 
average per person per day. Residents 
of Pakistan, Ceylon and Japan eat just 
slightly more than 2,000 calories daily. 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 









FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE !907 
—E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

®@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly— 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 
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For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 
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Sheep Feeders...see the results of 
Aureomycin Crumbles at no cost! 


Now you can try Aureomycin Crumbles on your own 
farm without spending a penny and judge results for 
yourself. ‘Seeing is believing.”’ 


You have heard a lot about the wonderful results other 
sheepmen are getting with AUEROMYCIN® Crumbles — 
and now you can check for yourself. 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles help greatly reduce scours 
and check the losses due to enterotoxemia. They shorten 





Look for this red, 
green and black 
AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles free sam- 
ple display at your 
regular supplier's. 
Get your free sam- 
ple and information 
booklet. 











®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


the fattening period — lambs go on feed faster, finish 
out faster and save labor and feed. On trials weight 
gains have been increased by as much as 21% per day 
and feed efficiency is substantially improved. 

Take advantage of this special offer —see your 
veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer as soon as conven- 
ient and ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL PACKAGE OF AUREO- 
MYCIN CRUMBLES. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, New York. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Get this FREE DEMONSTRATION PACKAGE from your 
regular Cyanamid supplier. Limited offer—Act now! 


This 1-lb. free trial package contains 
sufficient AUREOMYCIN Crumbles to 
treat 4 sheep for more than two weeks. 
Easy to use, no matter what you are 
feeding. AUREOMYCIN Crumbles con- 
tain 2grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound 
and are regularly packaged in 50-/b. bags. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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Imports Continue Making Sheep Industry News; 
Tariff Quota Hearings Open 


U. S. Wool Fabric 


MPORTS, both on and behind the 

scenes, continue to make the major 

portion of the news in the U. S. sheep 
industry. 

With imports of wool, wool fabrics, 
lamb and mutton continually on the in- 
crease, and with foreign exporters 
apparently planning to bring more and 
more of these goods into the attractive 
American consumer market, U. S. 
sheepmen wonder if the “giving spirit” 
which prevails during December will 
make “Uncle Sam” want to play Santa 
Claus and give away the U. S. sheep 
industry to foreign exporters by fur- 
ther reducing tariffs, quotas and other 
restrictions on imports. 


Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 


EARINGS commenced in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 1 in regard to 
the Geneva Wool Fabric Tariff Quota. 
One of the hearings was held before 
the U. S. Tariff Commission for the 
purpose of determining whether pres- 
ent duties are below the “peril point”— 
that is if they are causing damage to 
the domestic wool industry. 

The second hearing, before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, is 
to solicit views on the proposed rene- 
gotiation of the Geneva Wool Fabric 
Reservation. 

Appearing before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information on December 
3 was NWGA President Harold Josen- 
dal. He strongly endorsed and sup- 
ported the position of the domestic wool 
manufacturers. 

“Unless our woolen mills and their 
employees can survive in the face of 
foreign competition, we wool growers 
cannot exist, because the wool manu- 
facturers of the United States are the 
only customers for our wool,” Mr. 
Josendal said. 

He added that the United States had 
already done enough for foreign im- 
porters of wool and woolen fabrics and 
cited as support for his claim figures 
showing the drastic increase in wool 
cloth imports to the United States since 
1947, when ad valorem duties on woolen 
and worsted fabrics were reduced any- 
where from 25 to 40 percent. 

“We in the entire wool industry are 
seeking nothing more than fair com- 
petition in our home market. Fair 
competition is impossible with our pres- 
ent liberal trade policies and tariff re- 
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New Migrant Worker 
Rules Issued by Agency 


ECRETARY of Labor James E. 
Mitchell has announced that new 

regulations under which the Public 
Employment Service supplies migrant 
workers to farmers will become effec- 
tive December 20. 

The new regulations provide that no 
order of interstate recruitment should 
be cleared unless: 

1. Domestic farm workers are un- 
available within a State. 

2. The State agency is assured of the 
need for workers and the minimum 
number required. 

3. Wages offered are not less than 
those prevailing among similar work- 
ers in the area of employment. 

4. Housing facilities are available 
and adequate and conform to applic- 
able State, county or local housing and 
sanitary conditions or in the absence 
of such conditions “have been deter- 
mined by the State agency to be such 
as will not endanger the lives, health 
or safety of the workers.” 

In hearings conducted on the matter 
in Washington, D. C., in September, the 
NWGA, some State wool growers’ asso- 
ciations, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and several other agricul- 
tural organizations joined in strong 
opposition to the proposed regulations. 

“Although regulations have _ been 
slightly modified from the original pro- 
posals, they are still objectionable to 
sheepmen,” NWGA Executive Secre- 
tary, Edwin E. Marsh stated. 
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ductions. We earnestly request that in 
renegotiation of the United States 
concessions on woolen and worsted 
fabrics, a thorough study be made of 
wages and other production costs, in- 
cluding taxes, in the United Kingdom, 
Japan, Italy and other countries ship- 
ping wool textiles to the United States. 
These costs should be compared to costs 
of our woolen mills, then the tariff 
should be established accordingly so as 


to permit our mills to compete fairly 
We believe that such a study will in- 
dicate clearly a need for a tariff and 
quota on wool textiles to be established 
on a selective basis. Tariffs and quotas 
should be applied both as to quality 
of goods and country of origin,” Mr 
Josendal concluded. 


Lamb Carcass Imports 


T has been rumored that J. R. Ormond 
and Joe A. Malcolm, representatives 
of the New Zealand Meat Producers 
Board, were in the United States during 
November seeking chain store and job- 
ber outlets to handle approximately 
one million New Zealand lamb ear- 
casses during the coming year. 

However, some industry observers 
doubt that this quantity will come in 
as frozen lamb does not yet have wide 
consumer acceptance here. 

Also reported considering a boost in 
frozen lamb shipments to the United 
States is Iceland. 

A spokesman for Iceland Products 
indicates that country will attempt to 
ship four million pounds of frozen 
lamb to the U. S. within the next year. 

In light of these developments, the 
National Wool Growers Association has 
petitioned the U. S. Tariff Commission 
for a prompt investigation of lamb and 
mutton imports under Section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Act and for estab- 
lishment of import quotas. 

The Tariff Commission has granted 
this request and has announced a hear- 
ing on imports of live lambs and 
dressed carcasses commencing March 
22, 1960 in Washington, D. C. 


Live Lamb Imports 


HE S. S. Delfino deposited its second 
cargo of live Australian lambs at 
San Diego, California, November 7. 
Slightly more than 25,000 lambs were 
unloaded from the vessel and spokes- 
men for the importers indicated losses 
were considerably smaller than those 
experienced during the first voyage. 
The lambs, now in quarantine at San 
Diego, were reported to have been care- 
fully inspected as they disembarked 
from the ship. Federal inspectors are 
to continue inspecting each day during 
the 30-day quarantine period. 
A more detailed story on the Delfino 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


shipment is found on page 25 of this 
month’s issue. 


Wool Promotion Work 


T a meeting between representatives 
of the International Wool Publicity 
and Research Fund and the American 
Sheep Producers Council in Denver, 
November 24, it was determined that 
the ASPC and the International Pub- 
licity and Research Fund would con- 
duct their own advertising and 
promotion campaign, but that the two 
would cooperate and coordinate their 
advertising as closely as possible. 
A complete story on the Denver 
meeting and the announcement is 
found elsewhere on this page. 


Public Lands 


HE Bureau of Land Management 

has announced it will endeavor to 
work out agreements with private land 
owners to assure access routes for 
sportsmen and others to large blocks 
of public domain. 

The BLM announcement said that 
such proposed agreements will be 
worked out concurrently with a study 
of present access routes. Field reports 
and plans in this regard are scheduled 
for completion by the end of the fiscal 
year, next June 30. 

The BLM has also proposed regula- 
tions requiring posting of signs on 
fences across the public domain, notify- 
ing the public that the land is open for 
all lawful purposes. 

Edward Woozley, BLM director, has 
advised the National Wool Growers 
Association that he will attend the As- 
sociation’s annual convention in Jan- 
uary, and that he will discuss these 
matters with sheepmen in attendance 
at the convention. 


Scabies Control Work 


AKING use of the small increase 
in appropriations for _ scabies 
eradication work, the USDA took its 
first steps in the eradication program 
by publishing in the Federal Register 
proposed amendments to regulations 
governing interstate movement of 
sheep. 

The proposed regulations will tighten 
restrictions for movement of sheep 
from designated scabie areas_ to 
scabies-free areas, requiring dipping 
in all cases and prohibiting all move- 
ment of sheep infected with scab. 

While the $35,000 additional appro- 
priation for scabies eradication work 
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is small, it will be used as a starter 
in efforts to clean up infected areas 
immediately east of the western range 
States. After this program is com- 
pleted, the USDA, in cooperation with 
the States, plans to move eastward and 
eventually rid the entire United States 
of the disease. 


Scrapie Conference 


A conference on the infectious sheep 
disease scrapie was sponsored by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
at Chicago, Illinois, November 29. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
hear reports on scrapie research from 
Dr. W. F. Gordon of England and Dr. 
J. P. Stamp of Scotland. 

Doctors Gordon and Stamp have been 
associated with scrapie research for 
about 20 years and 10 years, respec- 
tively. 

See page 14 of this issue for a de- 
tailed report on the scrapie conference. 


Packing House Strike 


ITH new contracts between Swift 
and Company and the Packing 
House Workers Union barely having 
gone into effect, the United Packing 
House Workers of America struck Wil- 
son and Company packing plants in 
eight cities across the nation November 
3, idling 5,400 union workers. 

Since that time little headway has 
been made in finding a solution to the 
strike problem. 

The Packing House Union has ap- 
pealed for a Federal fact-finding board 
in their dispute with Wilson and Com- 
pany, but the company refused to take 
part in the fact-finding efforts unless 


the union stopped what the company 
called “lawless acts.” 

Meanwhile, Wilson and Company 
continued its fight against sit-down 
strikes, obtained an injunction against 
“illegal picketing” at one plant, and 
generally saw uo end to the dispute in 
sight. 

The struck plants are located in Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Omaha and South 
Omaha, Nebraska; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Memphis, Tennessee; and Los 
Angeles, California. 

The old contract between Wilson and 
Company and the Packing House Work- 
ers Union expired last August 31. 
However, workers remained on the job 
until November 3. During this period 
negotiations for a new contract were 
continued. However, at the latter date, 
a dispute over working conditions broke 
out in seven plants and 5,200 workers 
were idled in what the company termed 
a strike and the union called a “lock- 
out.” 


School Lunch Program 


ITH its November 4 purchase of an 
additional 42,000 pounds of frozen 
ground lamb, the USDA announced it 
was discontinuing the acceptance of 
additional offers for the product. 

The purchase brought the total lamb 
obtained to 357,000 pounds at a cost 
of approximately $213,000. The frozen 
lamb will be distributed to schools 
participating in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

For further information concerning 
how the frozen lamb will be distrib- 
uted see page 38. 


Separate, But Coordinate Advertising 
Programs Planned by ASPG IWS 


T a meeting November 24 in Denver’s 
Brown Palace Hotel, the executive 
of the International Wool Publicity and 
Research Fund conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the American Sheep 
Producers Council on their future rela- 
tionship in the field of advertising and 
promotion of wool. 

After a lengthy and harmonious dis- 
cussion, it was agreed: 

1. That the ASPC and the executive 
of the International Wool Publicity 
and Research Fund would each run 
their own office in the United States. 
The executive of the IWP&RF would 
accept the responsibility for the activ- 
ities of the Wool Bureau, Inc., as of 
July 1, 1960. 

2. It was agreed that both groups 
would cooperate in every way possible 
to assure the maximum result from al] 


funds spent on wool promotion in the 
Ls. 

3. It was agreed that a Coordinating 
Council, consisting of three from the 
ASPC, three from the executive of the 
IWP&RF, and one from the Wool Pro- 
motion Fund of the Boston and Phila- 
delphia wool trade, be formed with 
power to cooperate. The Coordinating 
Council would be responsible for re- 
viewing the activities and coordinating 
the promotion projects and all activi- 
ties to which the ASPC contributes, 
and to all activities to which the exec- 
utive of the IWP&RF contributes in the 
U. S. The Council would meet in No- 
vember and May of each year to co- 
ordinate the programs, with the first 
meeting to be held in May, 1960. 

4. It was recognized that the execu- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Preview of a 
Convention 
Attraction 


N the heart of southern Texas, mid- 

way between the Rio Grande and the 
Gulf Coast, the Spaniards, in 1718, 
founded a presidio named San Antonio 
de Bexar and a mission called San 
Antonio de Valero. This fort and 
church were beautifully located on a 
plateau rimmed by misty blue ridges. 
Near by a number of clear springs 
bubbled up, forming a small river 
which was also named for Saint An- 
thony. On this spot today stands mod- 
ern San Antonio, the third largest city 
in the State. 

The river is now spanned by many 
bridges and the city has spread out 
over the surrounding hills; yet it re- 
mains a shrine of early Texas history. 
It was the capital of the Texas prov- 
ince during practically the whole of 
the Spanish and Mexican occupation, 
but was dominated always by a spirit 
of independence. 

When the Mexicans were struggling 
for freedom from Spain from 1810 to 
1821, the city saw many fierce conflicts. 
And 15 years later, when the Texans 
won their freedom from Mexico, three 
battles were fought in or near San 
Antonio. The most famous of these was 
the seige of the Alamo Mission fort- 
ress. 

San Antonio retains many traces of 





Outstanding among the old buildings 
which link the modern city of San 
Antonio with its glamorous past is 
Mission San Jose de Aguayo, just 
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Spanish and Mexican influence. Small 
plazas, vivid with bloom, are scattered 
through the city. There are the one- 
story adobe houses of the Mexican 
quarter, and minstrels singing and 
playing guitars for coins. There are the 
yearly week-long fiesta commemorating 
the Texans’ victory at San Jacinto, in- 
numerable spontaneous fiestas, and the 
ever-present tamale vendors. 

The architecture of many of the 
public buildings and business houses is 
Spanish. The early history of the lo- 
cality is also reflected in the old mis- 
sions: San Jose, San Francisco de la 
Espada, San Juan Capistrano, and 
Concepcion. The city block where the 
Alamo stands is a state park. 


SAN ANTONIO’S MISSIONS 
Mission Concepcion 


Mission de Nuestra Senora de la 
Purisima Concepcion de Acuna was so 
named in honor of the Virgin and Juan 
de Acuna, Marquis de Casa. It is fa- 
miliarly known as Mission Concepcion. 

Official records show it was founded 
in 1716 and moved to its present site 
in 1730, but tradition has it that the 
cornerstone was laid by Father Begara 
and Captain Perez in March, 1731. It 
is located on the left bank of the San 
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outside the city limits. At the height 
of its prosperity, this beautiful mis- 


sion was said to have no equal in all 
New Spain. 





____ SAN ANTONIO’s Missions 


Antonio River, about two miles from 
downtown San Antonio and was found- 
ed by the Franciscans. 

The architecture is plain, though 
massive and imposing. Prominent are 
twin towers with a strong Moorish in- 
fluence on which traces of highly col- 
ored design in purple, orange and blue 
can be found. The Mission is cruciform 
in design, and the entrance door is sur- 
mounted by a triangular facade, rep- 
resentative of the Trinity. 

It was at this Mission, on October 
28, 1835, during the uprisings which 
led to the Texas Revolution, that 
Colone! James Bowie and Captain J. 
W. Fannin, with 19 Texans, were sur- 
prised by a large detachment of the 
Mexican Army, which surrounded 
them on three sides, with the river to 
the rear. A fierce encounter ensued, in 
which the Mexicans were defeated and 
fled to San Antonio with a loss of 60 
killed and 40 wounded. The Texans 
lost but one man. 


Mission San Juan 


Mission San Juan Capistrano, called 
Mission San Juan, is located on the 
right bank of the San Antonio River, 
six miles from the center of town. It 
was named after a Franciscan friar 
who was born at Capistrano, Italy, in 
1386. 

Erected in 1731, this Mission differs 
from all others in the plainness and 
simplicity of its architecture. The 
tower consists of three open arches, and 
in the middle arch, a bell is hung. 

Little remains to tell of its former 
greatness. In recent years the ruins 
of the church and monastery have been 
restored, but the walls and monks’ 
quarters have yielded to the decaying 
hands of time. 


Mission Espada 


The small Mission, ecclesiastically 
titled the Mission San Francisco de la 
Espada, is on the San Antonio River, 
about nine miles from the business dis- 
trict of present day San Antonio. 

It was established at about the same 
time as the other Missions, and was 
named in honor of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, the founder of the Monastic order 
of Franciscans; the “de la Espada” 
(“of the Sword”) has reference to the 
time when St. Francis was debating, 
after illness, whether he should become 
a Soldier of the Cross or of his Country. 

The architecture is plain. The tower 





has three open arches and bells are 
hung in each. Three times each day 
they are heard by all in the vicinity. 
The door of the chapel is uniquely 
Moorish in character. 

It was here that the Texas colonists 
first encamped on their way to attempt 
the capture of San Antonio; they later 
moved nearer the city and sojourned 
at the Mission Concepcion. 


Mission San Jose 


Mission San Jose y Miguel de Aguayo 
was founded on February 23, 1720, by 
Father Antonio Margil de Jesus from 
Valencia, Spain. It was founded by 
the order of Friars Minor, commonly 
known as Franciscans, and was under 
the jurisdiction of the Missionary Col- 
lege of Guadalupe in Zacatecas, Mex- 
Ico. 

San Jose is a beautiful example of 
Spain’s endeavor to civilize and col- 
onize the New World through its Mis- 
sionary Church. It was named in honor 
of St. Joseph and the Marquis of San 
Miguel de Aguayo, then Governor of 
Texas. 

The basis of early Texas mission his- 
tory is contained in yearly reports 
made by priests sent by the College 
of Zacatecas to inspect the work and 
progress of the missions. The most 
important of these reports were made 
by Fray Caprian in 1749, Father Solis 
in 1768 and Father Morfi in 1777. 

San Jose is and was in words of 
Father Morfi “the Queen of all the Mis- 
sions of New Spain in point of beauty, 
plan and strength, and is a symbol of 
the faith, courage and vigor of the 
Franciscan Fathers.” 


Granary 


The Granary is the oldest in the mis- 
sion group and forms the Northwest 
corner of the quadrangle. Its flying 
stone buttresses are unique in this 
country and its vaulted roof is a mar- 
vel of construction. 

The records say it was used for the 
storing of grain as well as a workshop 
where blankets, cotton cloth, sackcloth, 
and heavy woolen cloth were woven. In 
iddition there was a carpenter shop, a 
blacksmith shop and a tailor shop. 

Mill 

The old grist mill was built overlook- 
ing the mission’s fields. The water, 
which was brought through a ditch 
from the San Antonio River about two 
miles west of the mill, turned the tur- 
bine in the lower chamber, then flowed 
through a deep ditch off into the field 
for irrigation of mission lands culti- 
vated outside the mission quadrangle 
walls. 

Church 

Father Morfi described the church 

in 1778: “Next to the North side a new 
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church is being built within the walls. 
It is a beautiful temple with three 
vaulted naves, fifty varas long and ten 
wide with its transepts. It has a beau- 
tiful cupola. ... This building, because 
of its size, good taste, and beauty, 
would grace a large city as a parish 
church. . . . In a word, no one could 
have imagined that there were such 
good artists in so desolate a place.” 

One of those “good artists” was an 
architect from Spain, Pedro Huizar. 
Many romantic stories are told about 
Pedro Huizar, most of them woven 
around the “Rose Window” which he 
carved with great skill and artistry. 

The facade of the church is famous 
for its unique ornamentation in a rich 
Renaissance style. The entire front 
and sides, other than the carvings, were 
plastered and decorated with colored 
pigments using a tile-like design. A 
small square of this design has been 
restored on the south wall of the tower. 
The circular stairway leading to the 
choir loft and belfry is constructed of 
solid oak and is held in place without 
nails, screws or bolts. The heavy oak 
beams were hewn into proper shape and 
fit one upon the other. 


“Rose Window” 
This one piece of work alone is worth 
coming a long way to see and is con- 


sidered by connoisseurs to be the finest 
single original piece of Spanish- 
colonial ornamentation existing in 
America. 

Its curves and proportions are an 
ever-pleasing sight to the layman as 
well as the professional and it is for- 
ever revealing some fresh and hidden 
beauty in leaf or mould. The carving 
is bold and daring, but exquisite in line 
and curve, with a freedom and fresh- 
ness in its composition that denotes the 
hand of an inspired genius. 

This window is commonly known as 
“The Rose Window” either because of 
the rose motif in the carving or the 
traditional story of the artist’s young 
Spanish sweetheart, Rosa. This story 
in its many variations is told and re- 
told by the descendants of Pedro 
Huizar and his Indian wife, many of 
whom live in the environs of the Mis- 
sion today. 

The most repeated version is that the 
artist came to America to seek his for- 
tune and that the beautiful Rosa would 
follow him later to become his bride. 
She started on her journey to America 
but the ship was sunk and she was lost. 
The heartbroken Pedro spent five years 
carving into the limestone all of his 
love and sorrow and when it was com- 
pleted he dedicated “The Rose Window” 
to his lost love Rosa. 


Sheepmen, Cattlemen Slate Texas 
Conventions, Plan to Attend Both 


ITH Texas being the State which is 
the largest single producer of 
sheep in the U. S., it is appropriate 
that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will hold its 95th annual con- 
vention at San Antonio, January 25 to 
27, 1960. 

In view of further close ties with the 
livestock industry, it is also appropriate 
that members of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association will gather at 
Dallas, January 28 to 30, 1960 for their 
63rd annual convention. 

Both the NWGA and ANCA have been 
urging their members for several 
months to attend their 1960 convention 
sessions. It certainly behooves all 
sheepmen and cattlemen to attend the 
respective meetings of their organiza- 
tion. 

It is worth the further thought of 
sheepmen to plan to attend both con- 
vention sessions — particularly sheep- 
men who have cattle interests as well 
as sheep. 

The two convention sessions, running 
on consecutive days, from January 2! 
through January 30, present stockmen 
with an excellent chance to spend an 
entire week working with and in behalf 


of the two national organizations which 
represent them. Furthermore, the fact 
that the two conventions will be held 
in cities which are in such close prox- 
imity to each other, gives stockmen a 
unique opportunity to do this at very 
nominal costs. 

A large representation of cattlemen 
at the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion convention and an equally large 
representation of sheepmen at the 
gathering of the American National, 
would be most gratifying to both or- 
ganizations. It could further lead to 
the solution of a good many problems 
which sheepmen and cattlemen have in 
common. 

For hotel reservations at the NWGA 
convention, write the Reservation Of- 
fice, the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. 

For accommodations at the American 
National convention, correspondence 
should be addressed to the Housing 
Bureau, Chamber oi Commerce, 1101 
Commer Street, Dallas 2, Texas. 

And don’t forget, these are your busi- 
ness meetings. The measure of success 
attained at both will depend largely 
upon your attendance and participation. 
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Development of Quality Wool Urged 


Sheep and Wool Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee Holds Annual Meeting 





EVELOPMENT of research—includ- 

ing marketing and utilization stud- 
ies to improve wool’s competitive 
position, breeding research to improve 
the ability of sheep to produce meat 
and wool, and more intensive investiga- 
tions of the infectious diseases of sheep 
—Wwas advised by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Sheep and Wool Re- 
search and Marketing Acvisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting November 
2-6. 

The meeting was held this year at 
Albany, California, so that committee 
members could attend the dedication 
of the new Wool Processing Labora- 
tory of the USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. The laboratory is part 
of the ARS Western Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division. 

Marketing research proposals ranked 
high in importance by the committee 
included: 

1. Studies to evaluate the market pos- 
sibilities of wool in blends with other 
fibers as well as the possibilities of wools 


that have been modified chemicallly to 
impart minimum care qualities. 

2. A study to determine the source and 
extent of foreign matter contamination 
of wool during handling. 

3. Investigation of consumer prefer- 
ences and discrimination when buying 
lamb and wool. 

Utilization studies to improve on re- 
cent findings in wool processing for 
new fabrics are also needed, the com- 
mittee said. Especially important is 
basic chemical research on wool pro- 
teins and on the surface and internal 
structure of wool and mohair to im- 
prove industry’s ability to modify them 
chemically. The committee also called 
for continued applied research on the 
finishes themselves to find better ways 
of making wool shrink resistant, color 
fast, and easier to clean and dry. 

Breeding research, the committee in- 
dicated, should be aimed at developing 
new and improved methods and breed- 
selection procedures to fill the need for 
breeds and strains that are resistant 


New Wool Research Laboratory 
Dedicated in California by USDA 


HE USDA Department of Agricul- 

ture’s new $105,000 wool processing 
laboratory at Albany, California, was 
dedicated November 2. The new lab- 
oratory, where studies to develop new 
wool fabrics aimed at improving wool’s 
competitive position, will be conducted, 
is in the Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. 

The new laboratory will house the 
main Agricultural Research Service 
effort to develop wool fabrics with im- 
proved properties. Included in this 
program is research to impart “easy- 
care” qualities to all-wool fabrics. 

The new facility has 18,000 square 
feet of floor space and the equipment 
for processing experimental lots of do- 
mestic wool on the American worsted 
system—from raw wool to finished 
fabrics, including scouring, drying, 
carding, combing, drafting, roving, 
spinning, slashing, warping, weaving, 
dyeing, tentering and finishing. 

Keynote speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies was J. Earl Coke, vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of America and 
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former assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, who pointed out the necessity for 
additional research, not only for wool, 
but all segments of agriculture. 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, former president of the National 
Wool Growers Association and imme- 
diate past chairman of USDA’s Sheep 
and Wool Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee, acted as master 
of ceremonies at the dedication. 

Other officials who participated at 
the ceremonies included: Dr. M. R. 
Clarkson, associate administrator, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. Hugh Baber, Chico, 
California, representing the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Denver, Col- 
orado; J. Kenneth Sexton, chairman of 
The Wool Bureau, New York City; 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming, 
president, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Dr. Warner Von Bergen, 
Passaic, New Jersey; Dr. Michael 
Copley, director, ARS, Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development Divi- 
sion; and Dr. Harold P. Lundgren, 
chief of the Wool and Mohair Labora- 
tory. 


to hot weather and special disease 
factors. Work is also needed on sheep 
adaptability to specific environments, 
on combining lines of range sheep, on 
taking advantage of gains from cross- 
breeding, and on improvement of 
existing breeds. According to the com- 
mittee, studies should also be under- 
taken to determine the influence of 
breeding and other aspects of produc- 
tion on the physical and chemical fac- 
tors underlying meat quality in lamb. 

At least 18 infectious diseases of 
sheep are known to exist in the U. S., 
the committee pointed out, and new 
knowledge is needed for control of 
them. Particularly important is the 
need for information on foot rot and 
scrapie to combat the losses from these 
hazards. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the committee 
is composed of national leaders from 
the sheep and wool industry. Its de- 
tailed recommendations for sheep and 
wool research to be undertaken by 
USDA will be submitted formally to 
the Denartment within the next few 
weeks. Copies of this report will be 
available from the committee’s execu- 
tive secretary, Max Hinds, Office of 
the Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Carl J. Nadasdy, general manager of 
the Cooperative Wool Growers of South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa, 
was named committee chairman suc- 
ceeding John H. Breckenridge, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, sheep and wool producer 
and former president of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Harold 
Josendal, Casper, Wyoming, current 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, was named vice-chair- 
man, succeeding Mr. Nadasdy. 

Other members who attended were: 
S. Willard Bridges, vice-president, Top 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts; Otis Bud- 
long, lamb producer, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Arthur R. Jewell, wool producer, Cen- 
terburg, Ohio; George W. Litton, head 
of the animal husbandry department, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; Hadleigh Marsh, research path- 
ologist at the veterinary research 
laboratory, Montana State College, 
Bozeman; Robert W. Reid, mohair pro- 
ducer, Hillsboro, New Mexico; Loyd 
Sorenson, wool producer, Elko, Nevada; 
and Werner von Bergen, associate di- 
rector of research for J. P. Stevens & 
Co. Passaic, New Jersey. 
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HE Livestock Exchange Building at 

the Chicago Union Stockyards was 
the site of a conference and discussion 
on the feared sheep disease scrapie. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
close cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and saw rep- 
resentatives of a large number of 
organizations interested in the sheep 
industry in attendance. Present were 
individuals from most areas of the 
United States as well as from Canada, 
New Zealand and England. 

It was pointed out that scrapie is a 
disease that could become a major 
problem if proper control measures are 
not taken. It is not definitely known if 
the disease is spread by contact or 
through heredity. 

The conference was centered around 
material presented by British and 
U. S. agriculture officials.. Officials 
presenting the data were Dr. W. S. 
Gordon, director, British Agriculture 
Research Council, Field Station, Comp- 
ton, England; Dr. J. T. Stamp, director, 
Moredun Institute, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; and Dr. W. J. Hadlow, ADP 
Neuropathologist, USDA. Dr. Hadlow 
and Dr. Gordon are currently working 
together on research. 


Great Britain has done more research 
on the scrapie problem than any other 
nation. 

Dr. Gordon explained that sheep and 
goats contracting scrapie will first be- 
gin to show irritation and scratching. 
As the disease progresses, the animal 
will begin to walk with a staggering 
gate, scratching and pulling wool from 
itself. The animal also seems to lose 
its sense of direction. 


These symptoms may continue from 
a month to two years before death fi- 
nally results. 

Dr. Gordon also stated the disease 
was not restricted to any particular 
breed. In fact, tests have shown that 
out of 24 breeds with which experi- 
ments have been conducted, 23 breeds 
actually contracted the disease. 

Scrapie, if not controlled, tends to 
spread from one breed to another over 
long periods of time. In England it 
appears to have started in Cheviots, 
and then passed on to the Border 
Leicester, Suffolk and other breeds, Dr. 
Gordon explained. This same thing 
could happen in the United States if 
the disease were allowed to go uncon- 
trolled. 

Dr. Stamp centered his remarks 
around test work on how the disease 
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Discussing scrapie following the NWGA sponsored conference at 
Chicago are, left to right, Dr. W. S. Gordon, Director, British Agri- 
culture Research Council; Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, 
ARS, USDA; and R. A. Smiley, Chairman, NWGA Infectious Disease 


Committee. 


is transmitted and inoculation against 
it. He said scrapie definitely affects the 
nerve system and seems to create a 
degenerating process within the brain 
and nerve tissues. 


Sheep inoculated with nerve tissues 
from infected animals stand an excel- 
lent chance of contracting scrapie. 
However, inoculation with other parts 
of the body—spleen, pancreas, etc.— 
usually produces the same results. 


Dr. Stamp also said the causative 
agent, extracted from the brains of 
infected animals and used in inocula- 
tion, can withstand boiling tempera- 
tures for eight hours and temperatures 
below minus 70 degrees in concentrated 
or diluted forms and can be carried in 
the brains of different animal species 
for several months without losing its 
ability to cause scrapie. 


Tests show newly born lambs are as 
susceptible to the disease as their par- 
ents, Dr. Stamp said. 


Dr. Stamp said heredity tests con- 
ducted so far indicate that in making 
crosses of infected parents, offspring 
are also likely to be infected, while 
crosses of non-infected animals have 
shown no outbreaks at all. Despite this, 
he also said, no conclusion could yet 
be drawn as to the influence of heredity 
on the disease. 


Dr. Hadlow pointed out that there is 
a definite correlation between the num- 
ber of vacuoles (air spaces) in the 
brain and nerve tissues of infected and 
non-infected animals. Infected animals 
have many more and larger vacuoles 
than non-infected animals. Dr. Hadlow 
suggests that the disease has a degen- 


erating influence on nerve tissues. 

Extensive research is being carried 
on in England on scrapie, but to date 
it has not been determined if the dis- 
ease can be spread through contact. 
The visiting British officials said most 
of the evidence points away from the 
possibility of contact passage of the 
disease, but not all of it. 

The British doctors advise that until 
more is learned about the disease, a 
strict control method should be main- 
tained in the United States. 


Dr. M. R. Clarkson, deputy adminis- 
trator, ARS, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, concurred with this view and 
said every possible effort was being 


made to control scrapie under the 
system presently enforced in the United 
States. 

Dr. J. L. Hourrigan, chief staff officer, 
Special Disease Eradication Division, 
ARS, USDA, said that the current con- 
trol program is making considerable 
headway. Under the present system, 
infected herds as well as source herds 
are being destroyed, he said. 


Originally only the infected herds 
were destroyed. 


There was some feeling among pro- 
ducers present at the meeting that the 
USDA eradication program was unfair 
and without a definite plan for control- 
ling scrapie. 


However, after hearing the British 
research team discuss all the possibil- 
ities of transmission and the results of 
research, most of those in attendance 
felt the present USDA program was the 
only positive way to eradicate the dis- 
ease in the U. S. 
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Better Sheep Production 
Methods Recommended 


OMING Wool Growers Association 

held its 56th annual meeting at 
Casper, November 4, 5 and 6. The 
weatherman did not cooperate too well, 
so our attendance was not as large as 
we had hoped for. However, what we 
lacked in numbers was certainly made 
up by the interest and attentiveness 
shown at the convention sessions. 

It was not hard to detect a note of 
pessimism among the wool growers 
present, as the problems facing the 
sheep industry seem to become more 
complex and numerous every year. With 
the tremendous increase in lamb im- 
ports the past year, a lower lamb mar- 
ket, a better, but rather shaky, wool 
market and ever-increasing costs of 
production, one can hardly be too opti- 
mistic. 

In the long run, the future of the 
sheep industry will depend on whether 
we can adopt improved methods of pro- 
duction and at a lower cost. However, 
in lieu of higher tariff and import 
quotas and to compensate for unfair 
competition, we must have the Wool 
Act. Without it the major portion of 
the sheep industry would be doomed. 

Although we have two more years to 
go under the present extension of the 
Wool Act, the National Wool Growers 
Association and all State organizations 
should start working now for the re- 
newal or extension of the present Wool 
Act. In my opinion this should be ac- 
complished in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

—Norman Stratton, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
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Lance Sears 
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Idaho Sheepmen Show 


Interest in Organization 


TTENDANCE and enthusiasm at the 
Idaho Wool Growers Convention at 
Boise, Nevember 19 to 21, again proved 
producers want an organization that 
is working full-time for their interests 
—and their interests alone. 


It is my hope many of our Idaho mem- 
bers will be attending the National 








Assoc. Editor Resigns 
National Wool Groner 


ACK F. DeMann, associate 
editor and advertising man- 
ager of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER for almost two years, 
announced his resignation ef- 
fective December 7. 

Mr. DeMann, who had been 
with a Salt Lake newspaper 
before joining the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER staff, will 
join the Industrial Relations 
Department of Kennecott Cop- 
per Company, one of the na- 
tion’s largest copper firms. 




















Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


Convention at San Antonio, Texas, Jan- 
uary 24 to 27, 1960. Only by the ex- 
change of ideas and knowing the facts 
can we, as individuals and as a group, 
fully appraise our problems. 

In any endeavor it takes individuals 
working together to bring about a better 
atmosphere for the industry in which 
they are engaged. Lacking that support, 
no group of association officers, no mat- 
ter how efficient they may be, can get 
the job done. It takes the individual, 
his personal interest, and, above all, his 
support and membership to make the 
wheels within his organization turn. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 


TS & GRA Appoints 
Executive Secretary 


OM Wallace, Gatesville, Texas, has 

been appointed executive secretary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, according to Lance Sears, 
TS&GRA president. 

Mr. Wallace, 26, will replace Ernest 
L. Williams, executive secretary of the 
TS&GRA for the past 12 years, who 
recently announced his retirement, ef- 
fective December 7. 

A former U. S. Air Force officer, Mr. 
Wallace has more recently been on the 
staff of U. S. Senator Lindon B. Johnson 
in Washington, D. C. As a member of 
Senator Johnson’s staff, Mr. Wallace 
was an investigator for the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 
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Pictured above is part of the large group of sheepmen and 
industry representatives who attended the 64th annual conven- 
Growers Association 


tion of the Oregon Wool 


in Portland, 


November 5 and 6. Sheepmen heard of many industry problems, 
and drafted strong resolutions concerning most of them. 


Oregon Convention Discusses Major Industry 
Problems; Elects Johnson OWGA President 


BTAINING for the producer a more 
equitable share of the consumer 
dollar spent for lamb, was one of the 
principal problems occupying’ the 
thoughts of Oregon Wool Growers 
Association members as they gathered 
in Portland’s Imperial Hotel for their 
64th annual convention November 5. 
Outgoing President, Guy Arbogast, 
in a thought-provoking address, said he 
would like to follow a lamb from the 
time it is purchased at the present low 
live market price until that same lamb 
is on the meat counter, reassembling 
it at today’s retail prices. He said the 
results would, no doubt, be most inter- 
esting. 
Other outstanding features of the 
three-day program included two panel 
discussions. 


Wool Merits Discussed 


The first was “The Relative Merits of 
Wool as Compared to Other Fibers.” 
Participating in the all-Portland panel 
were Thomas B. Bishop, Oregon 
Worsted Company; Jack Shoemaker, 
Cromwell Tailors; Harry Hoyle, 
Jantzen, Inc.; and J. W. Packham, 
Swiss Tailors & Cleaners. 

Mr. Shoemaker said from a tailoring 
standpoint, “A good wool suit is the 
best there is.” 

Cleaners have many more problems 
today with synthetic fabrics than they 
experienced formerly when most of the 
garments were pure wool and _ silk, 
Mr. Packham said. 

The second panel, “Some Aspects of 
the Lamb Market,” included L. W. 
Frink, meat merchandising manager, 
Safeway Stores, Portland; Jerry Her- 
berger, secretary-treasurer, Northwest 
Livestock Production Credit Associa- 
tion, Portland; Jack LeFranchise, Ken- 
ton Packing Company, Portland; and 
George Hislop, lamb feeder and vice 
president, National Wool Growers 
Association, Yakima, Washington. 
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Mr. Frink told of Safeway’s plans 
in the Portland area to utilize to better 
advantage the breast and flanks of 
lamb by preparing and featuring them 
in the attractive forms of lamb chop- 
ettes and stuffed breast of lamb. 


Other Speakers Listed 


Other speakers included State Sen- 
ator Anthony Yturri, Ontario, Oregon; 
NWGA Secretary Edwin E. Marsh, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Kenneth E. Quast, 
merchandising director, American 
Sheep Producers Council, Denver, Colo- 
rado; W. D. Hagenstein, executive vice 
president, Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion, Portland; William McGregor, out- 
going president, Washington Wool 
Growers Association; George Russell, 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association; and 
Gerald Dettering and Ira Staggs, Ore- 
gon Farm Bureau Federation. 

Convention delegates were welcomed 
to Portland by Marion Krebs and re- 
sponse to the welcome was given by 
Ken Johnson, Enterprise, Oregon, who 
was also elected Association president 
at the final session of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association convention. Other 
officers chosen for the coming year 
include Harold Cohn, Heppner, first 
vice president; George Moscrip, Sher- 
wood, second vice president; and J. P. 
Steiwer, Fossil, secretary-treasurer. 


Banquet Social Highlight 


The Rose Bowl of Portland’s Mult- 
nomah Hotel was the scene of the con- 
vention social hour, banquet and dance 


on November 6. 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for its stand in opposition to 
S-4028, the wilderness bill, and urged the 
NWGA to continue its efforts in opposing 
this legislation. 

Urged consideration be given to the fol- 
lowing points before any reduction in live- 
stock permitted in an area is made: 1. The 
elimination of undesirable forage on the 


range. 2. Grazing seasons. 3. Improvement 
potential of the range. 4. More education 
and cooperation of and between adminis- 
trators and all users of public lands. 

Urged State Association officers to keep 
informed on the matter of reduction of 
livestock on public lands and developments 
in the field of taxation of BLM Section 15 
leases and take whatever action the Exec- 
utive Committee thinks most advisable. 

Commended Congress for appropriating 
funds to public land management agencies, 
particularly the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service for con- 
struction and maintenance of range 
improvements and rehabilitation and im- 
provements of the range resources. 

Urged expansion of present range im- 
provement programs to fully protect, 
improve, manage and properly utilize the 
forage resources on the public domain in 
the National Forests. 

Recommended Congress accept the Na- 
tional Forest program transmitted to the 
President of the Senate by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on March 24, 1959, and pro- 
vide the necessary appropriated funds to 
put it into action. 


Range Work Commended 


Commended the range research and range 
management agencies of the Agricultural 
Research Service, Oregon State College 
Experiment Station, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Forest Service for their 
work in range improvements. 

Thanked the Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion and the Agricultural Committee of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce for the 
assistance given in promoting sheep indus- 
try products. 

Especially thanked the Oregon Wool 
Growers Auxiliary for the outstanding pro- 
motion programs carried on during the 
year. 

Urged officers of the Association to do 
everything possible to keep all organiza- 
tions and State officials informed of sheep 
industry programs and enlist their help in 
gaining objectives. 

Thanked the management of the Imperial 
Hotel and the Multnomah Hotel for making 
facilities available for the convention. 

Also thanked the Extension Service, Jerry 
Herberger, Mrs. Marks and Mrs. Steiwer 
for assistance given and all those who 
appeared on the program and Association 
officers for jobs well done. 

Commended the office of the Public 
Utilities Commissioner for the assistance 
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Oregon Convention .. . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


given the officers of the Oregon Woot 
reers Association in freight rate prob- 
ems. 

Urged the Oregon delegation in Congress 
to protest any reduction in tariffs and 
quotas below those now in effect on wool 
fabrics. 

Urged the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation vigorously to oppose any efforts to 
reduce or weaken present tariffs on raw 
wool. 

Went on record as favoring the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duties against Japan 
if the investigation now being carried on 
by the United States Treasury Department 
reveals the Japanese government is sub- 
sidizing Japanese woolen and worsted man- 
ufacturers exporting these goods to the 
United States. 

Recommended reimposing countervailing 
duties on South American wool tops. 


Urge Keeping Amendment 


Strongly urged that Congress maintain 
the Berry amendment (buy American) to 
the Defense Department’s appropriation 
act, and urged all members to ask their Con- 
gressional representatives to help in 
maintaining the use of domestic food and 
fiber in defense requirements. 

Requested the Oregon Congressional 
Delegation to initiate an investigation to 
determine if the concentration of wool buy- 
ing power in the United States is a com- 
bination in restraint of trade to the 
detriment of the wool producer. 

Urged legislation be enacted to eliminate 
the Wool Futures and the Wool Top Futures 
markets. 

Went on record as deploring the efforts 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to act as spokesmen for American sheep 
producers when apparently the stand of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is not 
dictated from the sheep industry at the 
grass roots. 

Commended all segments of the auto- 
mobile industry who have made available 
all wool upholstery in their automobiles 
and requested other manufacturers to adopt 
the same policy and make such fabrics 
available in all lines to purchasers of their 
cars. 

Urged all wool growers to demand wool 
or mohair upholstery in all cars they buy 
and to patronize those companies who use 
these products. 


Support Wool Pool Plan 


Supported the stand of the Portland Wool 
Trade Association regarding wool pools. 
The Association has established the fol- 
lowing regulations, conditions and infor- 
mation which must accompany a solicitation 
from a pool manager on a wool pool: 1. 
Individual names of growers with fleece 
count at the time the bids are submitted. 
2. Separate price to be bid on 12 months 
ewes, lambs, tags and black wool. 3. If no 
tags are delivered with individual lots, a 
two percent tag dock will be made against 
the net weight of this grower’s wool. Only 
exception to this would be proof established 
by the grower, in writing, that a sale had 
been made of the grower’s tags. 4. Def- 
inite dates must be agreed upon between 
the purchaser of the pool and pool manager 
for time of delivery. 5. A tolerance of 10 
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percent either way would be allowed 
against the entire weight of the pool. 

Commended the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council for the wise use of funds 
for promotion of wool and also commended 
the Wool Bureau and Woolknit Associates 
for their work to obtain proper recognition 
for wool as a superior fiber and for their 
wool publicity work. 

Commended the Pacific Wool Growers for 
the admirable wool show exhibited at the 
Pacific International. 

Commended Oregon State College for 
holding sheep and wool days and urged that 
these events be made annual. 

Commended Oregon State College for 
sponsoring sheep-shearing schools. 


Better Wool Care Urged 


Urged Oregon sheepmen properly to pre- 
pare their wool for market. They should 
keep tags separate, keep black wool and 
wool from blackfaced sheep separate, and 
keep wool clean. 

Commended the actions of the American 
Sheep Producers Council for the way they 
encourage the use of lamb and wool. 

Commended the USDA for the proposed 
changes in lamb grading specifications and 
recommended that specifications further be 
changed to eliminate the language relat- 
ing to rib feathering and streaking in 
the flanks. 

Went on record as favoring the stopping 
of any importation of sheep and lambs be- 
cause of the danger of introducing and 
spreading contagious and infectious diseases 
that could be detrimental to the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Went on record as being opposed to the 
importation of fresh or frozen lamb or 
mutton or parts of carcasses. 


USDA Regulations Opposed 


Opposed the regulations being formulated 
by the USDA under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act which will severely restrict 
country trading. 

Opposed any legislation in Oregon which 
would make bears game animals and asked 
the State Association to watch any such 
legislation. It was further suggested that 
sheepmen in each county join sportsmen’s 
groups and when the idea of making bears 
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Jack LeFranchise, left, Kenton Pack- 
ing Company, and F. WiPrarik, Safe- 
way Stores, display signs 6 o new 
cuts Safeway will feature in B@ptland 
area stores. 


game animals comes up, to explain the 
damage done to livestock by bears. 

Asked that housing and transportation 
requirements recently. proposed by the 
Secretary of Labor for all who employ 
migratory laborers be made not applicable 
to herders and asked that the wording of 
the reguletions be such that local admin- 
istrators make proper exemptions. 

Endorsed the stand taken by the National 
Wool Growers Association'on housing and 
transportation regulations for all who em- 
ploy migratory laborers and asked the 
Oregon Congressional representatives to 
follow up on the matter. 

Endorsed the California Range Associa- 
tion’s efforts to raise from three to five 
years the maximum time an imported sheep 
herder may remain in the United States. 

Went on record as regarding the recent 
attempt to tax leases of Federal lands as 
a vicious and far-reaching bill and com- 
mended livestock interests for their suc- 
cessful fight to have this tax ruling declared 
unconstitutional. Further asked officers of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association to 
watch the course of this effort and if the 
Oregon State Tax Commission carries the 
matter to a higher court, asked that the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association oppose 
the move to the fullest extent. 


Western Railroads Commended 


Commended western railroads for initiat- 
ing rate reductions on east bound wool and 
commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for its statement before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission leading 
to early adoption of the proposed rate 
reductions. 

Asked the Oregon Association to ap- 
point a suitable committee to meet with 
county assessors at their November meeting 
to place uniform assessed values upon live- 
stock, thus preventing wide differences in 
tax values per head between counties and 
preventing, in some _ cases, exorbitant 
values. 

Strenuously opposed all “make-work’”’ o1 
“feather-bedding” practices in the trans- 
portation industries and went on record 
as favoring a non-partisan study to deter- 
mine the effect of such practices upon 
transportation costs. 

Repeated action taken at their last con- 
vention opposing the reduction of west- 
bound meat rates without similar reduction 
in live animal rates. 

Recommended an embargo on Canadian 
sheep and sheep from other infected areas 
until scrapie has been eradicated. 

Recommended an educational program be 
instituted by the National Wool Growers 
Association relative to vaccination for sore 
mouth. 


Recommend Disease Program 


Urged a stepped-up program for scabies 
eradication. 

Recommended an educational program 
on the control of foot-rot in sheep be carried 
on through Oregon State College and that 
individual sheep owners be contacted 
through county extension offices regarding 
preventing or controlling this disease. 

Recommended that livestock sale yards 
be required to run all sheep through a dis- 
infectant foot bath to prevent the spread 
of foot rot. 

Requested the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation investigate the need of having ‘a 
representative of the State auction yards 
board. 
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Nevada Wool Growers Re-elect Assn. Officers 


EVADA Wool Growers, meeting at 

Reno November 6 and 7, re-elected 
both the incumbent president and vice 
president of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association. They were returned to 
office by a unanimous vote. 

Stanley Ellison, Elko, will again hold 
the reins as president; John Carpenter, 
also from the Elko area, will again 
serve in the capacity of vice president. 

John Humphrey, Reno, was renamed 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
Vernon Metcalf, Reno, was retained as 
consultant to the group. B. H. Rob- 
ison, Ely, and Loyd Sorenson were 
named Nevada’s delegates to the 
Arizona- Nevada Sheep Council and the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion was centered around talks and 
discussions regarding problems which 
will confront the sheep industry in the 
forthcoming year. 

Harvey Edwards, representative of 
the Nevada Fish and Wildlife Service, 
spoke on predatory animal control. Mr. 
Edwards said that due to the mild win- 
ters and an abundance of natural feed, 
predatory animals were on the increase. 
He stated that every possible effort was 
being made to halt this increase. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s 
representative, Max Bridge, told of the 
benefits received from range reseed- 
ings. This program is progressing at 
as rapid a rate as finances will allow, 
he said. 

President Ellison suggested every 
effort possible be made to secure addi- 
tional funds for reseeding. 

Mr. Bridge said Nevada has a poten- 
tial of five million acres that could 
eventually be reseeded. 
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Working on convention business are officers of the Nevada 
Wool Growers Association. From left to right are: John Car- 
mter, Vice President; Stanley Ellison, President; and John 


umphrey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Metcalf, consultant to the Ne- 
vada Wool Growers Association, re- 
ported on his studies regarding new 
land taxes pertaining to ranches and 
farm lands. 

Other speakers included Dr. Daniel 
Cassard, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of Nevada, who told 
about work being carried out on carcass 
improvement. 

Bob Lang, secretary, California 
Range Association, spoke of CRA ef- 
forts to extend the three-year maximum 
time allotted for the stay of imported 
sheep herders. 

Dr. Dye of the University of Nevada 
centered his remarks around the prob- 
lem of the noxious weed Halogeton. 
He said that the plant itself was very 
high in nutritive value and if it could 
be crossed with other plant varieties 
to lessen its toxic effect, could become 
a very valuable forage plant. 

Farrell T. Wankier, Jr., assistant 
secretary, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah, report- 
ed on current legislative happenings 
and issues confronting the sheep indus- 
try. He emphasized the necessity of 
maintaining a strong National Wool 
Grower organization. 

Immediately following the close of 
the business end of the convention, the 
wool growers adjourned to the River- 
side Hotel for a luncheon and viewed 
a very successful “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest, directed by Mrs. 
Alec T. Tourreuil, Elko. 

A special feature of the convention 
was a social hour in the Virginia Room 
at the Nuggett at Sparks, Nevada, 
courtesy of Dick Graves. 

The Nevada Wool Growers took this 
action at their annual meeting: 


Respectfully urged members of the Ne- 
vada legislature to consider clarification of 
the statutes to the end that a uniform pro- 
gram may be devised for the tax authorities 
to follow which will result in equitable 
uniformity for the wide range of arid and 
semi-arid conditions encountered in much 
of Nevada. 

Supported the position of the National 
Wool Growers Association in regard to re- 
vised lamb grades as submitted by Presi- 
dent Josendal to the executive assistant to 
Agriculture Secretary Benson. 

Supported the position of the National 
Wool Growers Association in regard to the 
so-called Wilderness Bills. 

Suggested that the posting of signs on 
the public domain be reviewed by local 
grazing boards. 

Supported passage of the Keogh-Simpson 
Bill. 


Supported the position of the National 
Wool Growers Association concerning the 
conducting of an investigation of the effects 
of lamb imports on the domestic markets. 

Supported the position of the NWGA in 
opposition to any effort at mandatory 
unionization of sheep shearers in order to 
qualify for payments under the National 
Wool Act. 

Supported the position of the NWGA in 
regard to a livestock control bill to regulate 
interstate shipments of livestock. 

Supported the position of the NWGA in 
opposition to any reduction of import du- 
ties on wool or wool fabrics. 

Opposed the setting aside of the Wheeler 
Peak area in eastern Nevada for any single 
use such as a National Park. 

Commended the California Range Asso- 
ciation for its efforts in behalf of the indus- 
try in the matter of importation of sheep 
herders and particularly for efforts to seek 
an extension in time that herders already 
brought into the U. S. may stay while 
needed by the industry. 

Urged the University of Nevada, 
through any means available, to institute 
and conduct studies and experiments in 
crossing Halogeton to remove it as a poison 
threat to livestock and make it a possible 
source of range feed. 


Gathered together for a group picture following the annual 
Nevada Wool Growers Association convention are association 
members and government representatives. 
in front of the Reno Chamber of Commerce building. 


Picture was taken 
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Discussing sheep industry problems during the annual 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Association convention 
are, left to right, R. A. Smiley, outgoing SDSGA Pres- 
SDSGA President; 


ident; Martin Tennant, 


Harold 


Josendal, NWGA President; Mrs. O. T. Evans, NWGA 
Auxiliary President; John Widdoss, SDSGA Secretary; 
and Walter Milberg, SDSGA Vice President. 


WSDSGA Warned of Legislative, Import Dangers 


HE need for a broader, more efficient 

organization and two warnings— 
that there is tough sledding ahead on 
the legislative front and that imports 
are the center of the agricultural prob- 
lem in the U. S.—were among the mat- 
ters brought to the attention of the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association during its 22nd annual 
convention held at Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, November 6 and 7. 

During the final convention session, 
South Dakota sheepmen also selected 
a new association president, Martin 
Tennant, Camp Crook, South Dakota. 

Mr. Tennant was selected to succeed 
R. A. Smiley, Belle Fourche, who had 
headed the South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Association for the past two years. 
Named to the Association vice presi- 
dency, left vacant by the election of 
Mr. Tennant, was Ralph Milberg, 
Newell. 

Calling South Dakota sheepmen’s at- 
tention to the need for expanding the 
membership for the organization and 
developing a more active group, out- 
going Mr. Smiley pointed out that 
passage of the Wool Act extension was 
due primarily to the efforts of active 
associations. 

In the keynote address of the con- 
vention, U. S. Senator Karl E. Mundt 
warned the Nation’s sheepmen to pre- 
pare for rough sledding in future Con- 
gresses because of a very definite trend 
of opposition from metropolitan areas. 

Citing the strong opposition in Con- 
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gress to the last extension of the 
National Wool Act in 1958, Senator 
Mundt told producers that if they 
joined forces and present a_ united 
front, as they did in obtaining success 
in the recent wool referendum, “the 
chances are good that the sheep indus- 
try could hold its own against legisla- 
tive proposals which could destroy 
every solid advancement made to date. 

“If we had not been successful in 
our fight to obtain an extension of the 
National Wool Act, the failure to obtain 
$5,184,891 in payments made through 
last August 31 in South Dakota, would 
have caused severe losses for both 
sheep producers and the State,” Senator 
Mundt said. 

Much of the antagonism toward these 
programs, the Senator continued, “is 
a result of a lack of understanding as 
to what these programs do and how 
they vitally affect the agriculture econ- 
omy of the nation.” 

Speaking on the import problem was 
U. S. Congressman E. Y. Berry. 

He told the conventioning South Da- 
kota sheepmen, “Actually, we wouldn’t 
need the Wool Act if there was a better 
control of imports.” 

He pointed out that while the U. S. 
spends millions of dollars to take care 
of surplus production, it continues to 
spend more millions of dollars for the 
very products which are in surplus. 

“That’s the problem. I don’t know 
what the answer is going to be,” he 
said. 


A bright note was added to the con- 
vention, when it was announced that 
Western South Dakota would be listed 
as “scab free” under the newly organ- 
ized Federal disease program. 

Also presenting talks at the conven- 
tion were James W. Nisbet, commerce 
council of the Association of Western 
Railways, Chicago, Illinois; Donald G. 
Donahoo, South Dakota Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Mitchell, South Dakota; 
James K. Lewis, South Dakota State 
College; Don Clyde, president, Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Heber 
City, Utah; Harold Josendal, president, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Casper, Wyoming; Dr. J. L. Hourrigan, 
chief staff officer, Special Disease 
Eradication Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. O. T. Evans, president, 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association, Casper, 
Wyoming; and Mrs. Geraldine Hein- 
baugh, president, Western South Da- 
kota Auxiliary, Belle Fourche. 

During the convention, South Dakota 
sheepmen also elected three new di- 
rectors to the Association, G. W. 
Horman, Belle Fourche; Emmett Mc- 
Dermott, Mud Butte; and Philip O. 
Wolff, Rapid City. 

Other directors include John Neimi, 
Buffalo; Henry Jacobsen, Castle Rock; 
Leslie Heinbaugh, Belle Fourche; 
Ralph Harper, Wood; N. F. Lyons, 
Meadow; Ole Drageset, Isabel; Wayne 
Fairchild, Philip; Wayne Everidge, 
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So. Dakota Convention . . . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Lemmon; and Otto Ericson, Belle 


Fourche. 

The 225 individuals who attended the 
convention, despite severe snow storms, 
enjoyed a special lamb smorgasbord, 
the evening of Friday, November 6. The 
event was staged in conjunction with 
finals of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” sewing contest. 

During the convention, 
kota sheepmen adopted 
that: 

Commended the South Dakota Livestock 
Sanitary Board and the State veterinarians 
for their efforts to keep the State free from 
outbreaks of scabies and other infectious 
or communicable sheep diseases and further 
urged they vigorously enforce all quaran- 
tine and dipping regulations in an effort to 
keep the State free from sheep scab and 
other communicable or contagious sheep 
diseases and that all efforts be made to 
secure a free passage of sheep from South 
Dakota to adjoining markets without bur- 
densome restrictions. 

Commended the Animal] Disease Eradi- 
eation Division of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for their work on eradica- 
tion of scabies and urged that the eradi- 
cation program be commenced at as early 
a date as possible and that the States in 
the infected area cooperate to the fullest 
extent in this very worthwhile undertaking. 

Urged the United States Government to 
place import quotas on lamb and mutton 
brought into the United States from foreign 
countries and that such quotas be not 
greater than the imports on the average 
annual rate based upon a five-year period 
prior to January 1, 1958. 


Urge Lamb Grading Changes 


Earnestly requested the livestock division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to follow the lamb grading recom- 
mendations set forth by President Harold 
Josendal of the National Wool Growers 
Association in his letter to Mr. David Pet- 
tus, director, Livestock Division, AMS, 
USDA, under date of October 30, 1959. 

Urged the South Dakota Livestock San- 
itary Board to place an immediate embargo 
upon the importation of sheep and goats 
from any foreign country known to have 
scrapie, and that such an embargo also 
cover any sheep or goats coming into the 
State of South Dakota from any other State 
in the United States which originated in 
Canada, and including the progeny of said 
animals. 

Requested and urged the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, to place an immediate 
»mbargo on the importation of sheep and 
goats from any foreign country known to 
have scrapie and that such embargo be 
maintained until such time as the disease 
is no longer prevalent in that country. 

Urged all sheep growers to record brands 
with the State Brand Board and use the 
utmost care in placing the brand on sheep 
so that sheep inspections may be carried 
yut with the least trouble possible. 

Commended the U. S. Fish and Wild Life 
Service and the South Dakota Game, Fish 
and Parks Department for their work in 
the control of predatory animals, especially 
soyotes, foxes and bobcats, and urged their 


South Da- 
resolutions 
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continued vigorous prosecution of this pro- 
gram that depredations by predatory ani- 
mals may be brought to a minimum. 

Urged the State of South Dakota in 
making purchases of automobiles for State 
use to insist upon woolen fabrics in up- 
holstery in all vehicles so purchased by the 
State of South Dakota. 

Commended all segments of the automo- 
bile industry who have made available wool 
upholstery in their automobiles and urged 
other manufacturers to adopt the same 
policy and make such fabrics available in 
all lines to purchasers of their cars. 

Urged South Dakota Wool Growers to 
demand wool or mohair upholstery in all 
cars they buy and to patronize companies 
who use these products. 


Praise Berry Amendment 


Commended Congressman E. Y. Berry 
for the Berry Amendment to the Defense 
Department’s Appropriation Act, and 
strongly urged Congress to maintain the 
Berry Amendment in future appropria- 
tions and urged the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, officers of the South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association and all 
members of these associations to request 
all Congressional representatives to help 
in maintaining the use of domestic food 
and fiber in defense requirements. 

Expressed appreciation to wool handlers 
for their cooperation in the South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association dues deduction 
program and urged all wool buyers and 
handlers to further cooperate with the 
Association in this dues deduction program. 
All members and sheep growers were fur- 
there urged to encourage this method of 


dues payment and to direct their wool 
handler to make the deduction of such dues. 


Oppose Wilderness Bill 


Opposed the principles embodied in the 
Wilderness Bill now pending before Con- 
gress and stated there is sufficient legisla- 
tion regarding wilderness areas. 

Opposed any weakening of the Geneva 
Wool Fabric Reservation by a possible re- 
negotiation in a hearing before both the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information and 
the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

Expressed thanks and appreciation to the 
officers and members of the South Dakota 
Ladies Auxiliary for their efforts in the 
promotion of the use of wool, lamb and 
mutton and also for work done by them 
to make the annual convention a success. 

Commended and expressed thanks and 
sincere appreciation to Senators Case and 
Mundt and Congressmen Berry and Mc- 
Govern for their untiring efforts in behalf 
of the sheep and wool industry. 

Expressed thanks and sincere apprecia- 
tion to the people and officials of the city 
of Belle Fourche who cooperated to make 
the annual South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association convention a success. 

Expressed thanks to the press of the 
State of South Dakota and all radio sta- 
tions and individuals for the publicity given 
to the South Dakota Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation and to their annual convention. 

Went on record opposing any restric- 
tions to the use of poison in the control 
of predators. 

Went on record as opposing the raising 
of carpet wool grades to allow more foreign 
wool to come in duty free. 


Washington Wool Growers Name 
Parm Dickson Assn. President 


ARM Dickson, Okanogan, Washing- 

ton, was elected president of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association 
at the group’s 66th annual convention 
held at Yakima, November 8-10. 

He succeeds William McGregor, 
Washington, who had _ headed the 





Washington sheepmen’s organization 
for the past two years. 

Emmett Smith, Omak, was named 
first vice president of the Washington 
Association, while Emil Robert, Yak- 
ima, was elected second vice president. 


Phil Kern, Ellensburg, association sec- 


Rehashing important topics discussed at the annual Washington Wool 
Growers Association convention are, left to right, Edwin E. Marsh, 
NWGA Executive Secretary; William McGregor, outgoing WWGA 
President; and Robert Lyle, Whitman County Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation President. 
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Congratulating newly elected Washington Wool 
Association President Parm Dickson, are left to right, Vic 
Robert, Phil Kern, William McGregor, Mr. Dickson, Emmett 
Smith, Morris Ganguet, Emil Robert and Simon Martinez. 


retary-treasurer was continued in that 
office. 

More efficiency in sheep production 
as a means of reducing costs and in- 
creasing returns was the import and 
timely theme at the convention. 

Speaking before the opening session 
of the Washington convention, outgo- 
ing president McGregor keynoted his 
informative address with one of the 
industry’s most important problems 
today: namely low live lamb prices as 
related to the wholesale and retail 
market. 


Grading Called ‘Detrimental’ 


“We believe the Government grading 
system detrimental to growers and con- 
sumers alike,” Mr. McGregor said. “We 
are being forced to produce, because 
of excessively high costs, lamb too fat 
to be acceptable to the taste of the 
public. 

“Many large food chains will buy 
nothing except lamb that is graded 
choice. They object to the waste that 
is connected with the surplus fat. It 
seems that the Government has frozen 
lamb production into patterns not nec- 
essarily representative of consumer 
preference.” 


‘Higher Production’ Urged 


Confronted by high labor costs, 
which are increasing rather than di- 
minishing, sheepmen must study their 
own operations and plan to produce 
more wool and lamb than in the past, 
Mr. McGregor urged. He added that he 
believed higher production is the only 
answer to this problem. 

Also appearing at the convention 
during the opening day were Mrs. Ed 
Suksdorf, Goldendale, Auxiliary presi- 
dent, who spoke briefly for her group; 
George Hislop, vice president, National 
Wool Growers Association, Yakima, 
who discussed briefly the promotion of 
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wool and lamb; and Kenneth E. Quast, 
Denver, Colorado, representing the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
who showed charts and gave reports 
on the promotion of lamb and wool on 
the national level. 

Participating in a panel which dis- 
cussed “Higher Production Through 
Breeding and Selection,” during the 
first convention day were Mr. McGreg- 
or, Walt Galgan, Walt Harrison, Phil 
Hoon and Sebastian Etulian. 

Speakers during the second day ses- 
sions were Jerry Sotola, Chicago, 
representing Armour and Company; 
Edwin E. Marsh, executive secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Walt Galgan, 
sheep specialist, Washington State 
University, Pullman, Washington. 


Two Panels Featured 


Two panel discussions were also 
conducted during the second conven- 
tion day. The first, which discussed 
“Marketing Wool,” consisted of mod- 
erator Joe Johnson, Broughton Bishop, 
Roy Ward, Lud Ruehl and D. F. Lange. 

Discussing “Sheep Feeding and Nu- 
trition,” was the second panel, mod- 
erated by Mr. Dickson and consisting 
of Bill Barrett, Morris Ganguest, Rudy 
Setzler and Robert Lyle. 

During the convention members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association also 
elected new officers. Named president 
was Mrs. A. J. Egley, Yakima. Mrs. 
J. W. Mearns, Yakima, was elected first 
vice president, while Mrs. William 
Herald, Thorp, was selected second 
vice president. Named secretary was 
Mrs. John Clark, Jr., Yakima, while 
Mrs. Phil Hoon, Yakima, was elected 
treasurer, and Mrs. Kenneth L. John- 
son, Yakima, was named corresponding 
secretary. 

The association’s and 


social hour 


Chatting about the sheep industry are, from left to right, 
Yakima Mayor, Tom Bostwick; Al Trieber, Archie Prior and 
Jerry Sotola. The picture was taken during the 66th annual 
Washington Wool Growers convention. 


banquet on November 10 was enjoyed 
by all in attendance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association: 


Commended the Washington State De- 
partment of Agriculture for requesting a 
study of predatory animal and rodent con- 
trol activities in the State and went on 
record favoring the consolidation of both 
predator and rodent control activities in the 
State Department of Agriculture supported 
by adequate appropriations. 


Representative Recommended 


Recommended the Association. president 
attend or appoint a representative to at- 
tend hearings of the Agricultural Sub- 
Committee of the Washington Legislative 
Council when it conducts its study on pred- 
atory animal and rodent control. 

Commended the Legislative Council for 
the State of Washington for arranging to 
study predatory animal and rodent control 
activities vital to the livestock industry. 

Commended the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for its work on predator and rodent 
control. 

Endorsed a program for the National 
Forest presented at the last Congress by 
the Secretary of Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Publication 794) and recommended Con- 
gress appropriate funds needed to carry 
out the program each year for the National 
Forest. 

Strongly opposed the passage of legis- 
lation such as S-4028 to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation System and en- 
dorsed the Forest Service proposal to 
establish the Glacier Peak wilderness area. 


CRA Herder Plans Endorsed 


Endorsed the efforts of the California 
Range Association to extend the time lim- 
itation on imported sheep herders to five 
years. 

Commended Al Egley, Chicago Clothing 
Company, for his efforts in locating sheep- 
herders for Washington sheepmen. 

Commended the railroads for reducing 
rates on wool going East. 

Resolved to ask the Public Service Com- 
mission of Washington to establish a 30,000 
pound minimum rate to apply on sheep and 
wool on intra-state truck shipments and 
directed the Association to contact a truck- 
ing firm to initiate the action. 

tecommended the adoption of the follow- 
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Washington Convention .. . 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ing methods of handling county wool pools: 
The Portland Wool Trade Association has 
established the following regulations, con- 
ditions and information that must accom- 
pany a solicitation from a wool pool 
manager on a wool pool: 1. Individual names 
of growers with fleece count at the time 
the bids are submitted. 2. Separate prices 
to be bid on 12 months ewes, tags and 
black wool. 3. If no tags are delivered with 
the individual lot, a two percent tag dock 
will be made against the net weight of 
the grower’s wool. The only exception to 
this would be proof established by the 
grower, in writing, that a sale had been 
made of the grower’s tags. 4. Definite dates 
must be agreed upon by purchaser and the 
pool manager for the time of delivery. 5. A 
tolerance of 10 percent either way would 
be allowed against the entire fleece count 
of the pool. 


Protested against any reduction in tar- 
iffs or quotas below those now in effect 
through the Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

Commended the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary for their fine work on the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest, the 
lamburger booth at the Yakima-Central 
Washington Fair and their effective pro- 
motion by serving lamburger at the Wash- 
ing Ram Sale. 

Expressed belief that wool promotion 
money be spent on the promotion of Amer- 
ican wool and American-made wool fabrics 
aoe that such ads carry the ASPC credit 
ine. 

Expressed disappointment that the pro- 
posed recommendations of the USDA in 
regard to lamb grading did not follow the 
recommendations of the Industry Technical 
Advisory Committee and urged the revision 
of grades as suggested by the Advisory 
Committee be put into practice. 

Suggested in order to prevent consumer 
disappointment, the retail trade sell im- 


ported frozen lamb as frozen and not as 
fresh lamb. d 

Urged the Secretary of Agriculture to 
hold pene with representatives from 
New Zealand and Australia to discuss the 

ssibility of voluntary limitations on their 
amb exports te the U. S. 

Asked the USDA to initiate the study 
of the effects of imports of lamb on the 
American lamb market. 

Opposed any regulations limiting the 
freedom of buyers and sellers in their sale 
and weighing conditions. 

Expressed thanks to the ASPC, the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary and to those who were re- 
sponsible for the State promotion program 
and the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest. 

Expressed thanks to the Chinook Hotel 
and its staff for making the convention 
enjoyable and for doing such an effective 
job of selling lamb. 

Thanked the Yakima Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention Bureau for their co- 
operation. 


Wyoming Convention Successful Despite Ice, Snow 


EAVY snows, icy roads and freezing 

temperatures reduced numbers at 
the 56th annual Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ convention, but failed to dampen 
the interest and enthusiasm of sheep- 
men in attendance. 

The convention began November 4 
in the America Theater at Casper. As 
usual, the Wyoming convention pro- 
gram was packed with informative 
panel discussions, noted speakers and 
several social attractions. 

Always characterized by stimulating 
panel discussions, the 1959 version of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion convention was no exception. 

Four major panel discussions were 
on the convention agenda. The first 
panel was composed of members of the 
University of Wyoming’s College of 
Agriculture staff, with Agriculture 
College Dean Neal Hilston as moder- 
ator. The second panel discussed 
“Fenced Pastures as Compared with 
Herding,” and was moderated by Dan 
Healy, Worland. The third panel, on 
“Lamb Marketing and Its Problems,” 
was moderated by Joe M. Donlin, vice 
president of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Howard Flitner, Grey- 
bull, moderated the fourth panel 
discussion which handled the problem 
of “Public Lands and Forests.” 

In the first panel, Dean Hilston ex- 
plained the recent reorganization of 
the University of Wyoming College of 
Agriculture and how this has enabled 
the college to consolidate related proj- 
ects and research for greater efficiency 
and at a lower cost. The other panel 
members were Dr. C. J. Kerscher, who 
spoke of range sheep nutrition; Dr. 
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Paul Stratton, head of the Animal Pro- 
duction Department, who spoke on lamb 
carcass studies being conducted at the 
University of Wyoming; Dr. James 
Oxley, College Wool Department, who 
spoke on the cooperative work with 
wool growers in southwestern Wyoming 
to determine the effectiveness of im- 
plants; Dr. James Tucker, head, veter- 
inary Department of the College of 
Agriculture, who discussed sheep dis- 
eases and the University of Wyoming’s 
new isolation laboratory; and Dr. Wal- 
lace Johnson, U.S. Forest Service, who 
spoke on range research. 

Besides Mr. Healy, the “Fenced Pas- 
tures as Compared with Herding” 
panel was composed of Jce Burke, Tye 
Moore and Herman Werner, all of Cas- 
per; Jack Sullivan, Medicine Bow; and 
William Roberts of the University of 
Wyoming College of Agriculture. 

Panel members currently using pas- 
tures indicated they were pleased with 
the results, which included a better 
lamb crop and a cleaner and heavier 
wool clip. It was apparent from the 
discussion that the main problem in- 
volved in the use of fenced pastures 
was the increase in the theft of sheep. 

The panel which discussed ‘Lamb 
Marketing and Its Problems” was com- 
posed of Mr. Donlin, J. R. Broadbent, 
president, Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and chairman of the ASPC lamb 
committee, Salt Lake City, Utah; Ken- 
neth Poggi, manager of lamb sales, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; and J. M. (Casey) Jones, 
executive secretary, American Sheep 
Producers Council, Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Poggi explained some of the 


problems encountered by packers, while 
Mr. Broadbent lashed out at the danger 
posed by lamb and mutton imports, and 
Mr. Jones cited both the effectiveness 
of the present ASPC promotion pro- 
gram and the need for revisions in 
Government grading of lamb. 

Members of the Panel discussion on 
“Public Lands and Forests,” besides 
Mr. Flitner, were Ed Pierson, Wyoming 
State Supervisor of the Bureau of Land 
Management; Basil Crane, assistant 
regional forester of the United States 
Forest Service, Denver; Bob Lang, 
University of Wyoming College of Ag- 
riculture; R. H. “Terry” Marting, 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion; R. W. Beamer, secretary, Wyo- 
ming Mining Association, Riverton; 
and Virgil Russel, chairman of the 
Permittees Association. 

Animated and lengthy discussions 
characterized each panel discussion, 
with convention officials finding it nec- 
essary to interrupt the questions 
directed at panel members in order to 
follow the convention time schedule. 

Others who spoke during the conven- 
tion included Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association President J. Norman Strat- 
ton, who delivered his annual report 
and called attention to many of the 
important problems facing the sheep 
industry; Mrs. Vernon Vivion, presi- 
dent, Wyoming Women’s Auxiliary, 
who reported on the work done by the 
Auxiliary; J. B. Wilson, WWGA sec- 
retary-treasurer, who also touched 
upon important industry problems dur- 
ing his annual report; Dr. George H. 
Good, executive officer of the Wyoming 
Livestock and Sanitary Board, who 
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Wyoming Convention . . . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


spoke of scabies and scrapie and work 
being done to control these diseases; 
Howard Martley, U. S. Fish and Wild 
Life Service, who made a report on the 
predatory animal situation in Wyo- 
ming; Frank C. Mockler, president, 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
who spoke briefly on mutual problems 
of both branches of the livestock indus- 
try; R. B. Elling, director, Industry 
Relations Department, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, Illinois, 
who reported on the value of research 
work done by the NLS&MB; Duane W. 
Riggert, director, Wyoming Tax Payers 
Association, who spoke on both Federal 
and State taxes; and Dr. H. E. Stucken- 
hoff, WWGA member, who spoke on the 
taxing of mineral rights where these 
rights had been separated from the 
land. 

The convention was honored by the 
appearance of U. S. Congressman Keith 
Thomson, who was featured dinner 
speaker at the annual convention ban- 
quet. 

All officers of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association were returned to 
office for another year. They include: 
J. Norman Stratton, Rawlins, president; 
Vernon Vivion, Rawlins; J. N. Igo, 
Cokeville; R. I. Port, Sundance; Stanley 
Waters, Hyattville; Francis E. Warren, 
Cheyenne; and Joseph M. Donlin, Cas- 
per, vice presidents; and J. B. Wilson, 
Casper, secretary-treasurer. 

Also elected as Wyoming Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council representatives to the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
were Mr. Stratton, Mr. Flitner and 
Adolph Magagna of Rock Springs. 

The Wyoming Association voted to: 

Urge a realistic tariff and import quota 
on wool, lamb and mutton be maintained. 

Oppose any proposal which would dele- 
gate to any agency, domestic or internation- 
al, the power of making tariff or trade 
agreements in contravention of the tradi- 
tional power and authority of the Congress 
and the ratifying power of the United 
States Senate. 


Endorse Scab Control Action 


Endorse and reaffirm the action of the 
Wyoming Livestock and Sanitary Board 
in regard to scabies contro] and urge con- 
tinued vigilance in this regard. Further 
recommend the State Legislature pass leg- 
islation placing violations of important 
proclamations in the category of criminal 
felony carrying severe fine and/or jail sen- 
tence and that any statuatory limitation 
of civil damage for violation of import 
proclamations be removed from the status. 

Urge Congress to extend to other States, 
as it did to Alaska, a 90 percent share of 
mineral royalties and urge the passage 
of legislation to accomplish this purpose. 

Recommend wool growers work with 
other livestock producers to secure legisla- 
tion for financing of meat promotion em- 
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bodying the following principles. 1. The 
adequate collections be as uniform and 
complete as possible over the nation. 2. Each 
segment of the livestock industry has its 
own organization and program. 3. The 
organization for lamb promotion be on a 
nation-wide basis and producer controlled. 
4. Each individual producer, on written re- 
quest within 30 days, has the privilege of 
receiving a refund on any deduction made. 
5. That the work of the National Live Stock 
_ men Board be continued and strength- 
ened. 

Favor the modification currently being 
sought by the affected meat packers of the 
1920 Meat Packers Consent Decree which 
would give them the same right as their 
competitors to sell meat at retail and also 
handle anyone of the 140 commodities as 
specifically stated in the Decree. 

Oppose further withdrawal of public 
lands for the extension of wilderness 
area and national parks. 

Commend the continued effort of Hugh 
Munro to restore the use of wool in auto- 
mobile upholstery and urge all wool grow- 
ers to ask for wool upholstery whenever 
purchasing new cars. 

Recommend that Congress reappraise 
the mining laws on a more realistic basis 
to protect more adequately the surface 
holder against permanent damage to the 
surface resulting from mining exploration 
operation. 


Mining Legislation Asked 


Ask Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
officers to work with other interested or- 
ganizations to secure legislation separating 
the mineral and surface estates on fee 
lands and tax and abstract of title pur- 
poses. 

Recommend the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment recognize the exclusive responsibility 
of the individual land owner to determine 
the best use to his private lands. 

Oppose the acquisition of land by the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission. 

Request the Wyoming Game and Fish 
Sommission, the U. S. Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management to estab- 
lish, publicly announce and maintain a 
definite number of game animals on spe- 
cific areas of range and on the basis of 
available year-long range so that people 
of the State are assured a healthy game 
herd, minimum winter losses and a maxi- 
mum number of animals killed without 
reducing the herd or depleting their feed 
supply. 

Reaffirm the association position that the 
real solution to the American wool pro- 
ducer’s problem is an adequate tariff, plus 
quota and urge Congress immediately to 
extend the Wool Act so that the American 
wool industry can survive until adequate 
— and import quota protection is avail- 
able. 

Express alarm at the increasing ten- 
dency to drift toward Federal domination 
of Wyoming Water Resources and oppose 
any encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the State’s control of its water. 

Strongly urge a more concentrated pre- 
ventative and research program against 
the jeopardy of poisonous and noxious 
weeds by all agencies concerned. 

Recommend Congress be urged to in- 
vestigate the present practices on the wool 
Futures market by the leading top-makers 
and manufacturers in order to curb the 
monopolistic tendencies of the above 
groups. 

Strongly urge the USDA to strictly en- 
force all sanitary regulations concerning 
imported live lamb, mutton or any chilled 


or frozen meat products and further urge 
the Veterinary Science Department of the 
USDA completely embargo shipments of 
live lambs into the U. S. until it can be 
definitely determined there is no possibility 
of introducing any infectious plant or 
animal disease. 

Commend the Wyoming Livestock and 
Sanitary Board for its action in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in the Scrapie eradication program and 
recommend that research on this disease be 
continued and stepped up. 

Firmly adopt the position taken by the 
National Wool Growers Association that 
any Federal lamb grading be abolished and 
strongly recommend to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the new lamb grading 
standards, as published in the Federal 
Register, be rewritten to greatly simplify 
the language of the specifications. 

Urge the elimination of grading fac- 
tors pertaining to inside fat, mainly feath- 
ering between the ribs and fat streaking 
on the flanks, and also that lamb should be 
considered lamb as long as it does not break 
a spool joint and that any further reference 
to maturity should be completely eliminated 
from grading specifications. 

Urgently request the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Commission permit the County Pred- 
atory Animal Control Boards to expend the 
money received from the commission on 
either a hunter or bounty program as di- 
rected by the particular county Predatory 
Animal Board and further express belief 
that the Game and Fish Commission should 
double its appropriations for predator con- 
trol in cooperation with the Predatory 
Animal Boards. 

Strenuously oppose the passage of S-2030 
and its house companion which would dras- 
tically limit the methods of taking preda- 
tors on Federal lands. 

Strongly oppose the suggested mandatory 
posting of fenced public lands to advise 
that they are open to ingress and egress for 
any lawful purpose. 

Oppose any setting up of wilderness 
areas. 

Express deep concern with the effects 
of individual users of Federal range of the 
program of reductions of number of live- 
stock by Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service and with the effect on the 
economy of the State by these reductions. It 
was recommended that no cuts be placed 
into effect until an agreement had been 
reached with the permittee or a range study 
made by an independent agency, using a 
long-range study rather than a one-year 
study to evaluate the carrying capacity of 
the range, has been completed. 

Strongly oppose the practice of night 
hunting and favor highly any legislation 
which would do away with the practice. 


Federal Education Aid Opposed 


Again voice opposition to Federal aid 
to education. 

Endorse the principle that regulations 
and restrictions on railroads and other car- 
riers should be relaxed so that a most 
efficient and competitive transportation 
system be made available. 

Express thanks and appreciation to all 
individuals and groups for helping to make 
the annual Wyoming convention a success. 

Extend deepest sympathy to the families 
of members of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association who passed away since the pre- 
vious convention and express appreciation 
for the cooperation of these individuals in 
building up the Association and the State 
of Wyoming. 
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New Tax Laws May Save Money 


¢ you own a farm and are looking for 
a way to lower your taxes, you will 
probably be interested in a _ recent 
change in the Federal income tax laws. 

Operators of family farms can now 
manage their farms as corporations 
without having to pay heavy Federal 
corporation taxes, according to W. Y. 
Fowler, economist with the New Mexico 
State University Extension Service. 

Federal income tax laws permit cer- 
tain small corporations to be taxed as 
partnerships while retaining all the 
advantages of incorporation. This 
means a considerable tax saving for 
most incorporated farms. 

Under the old law, farm corporations 
were taxed twice on their net returns 
—a tax on the income of the corpora- 
tion, and a tax on the same income when 
it was distributed as dividends to share- 
holders. 

The new tax option allows each share- 
holder to assume the tax obligation for 
his share of the corporation’s taxable 
income, whether distributed or not. This 


income is then exempt from the high 
corporate taxation, and is taxed at a 
much lower rate as personal incomes, 
Dr. Fowler explains. 

Under the old law where a husband 
and wife incorporated for legal reasons, 
the tax on a $7,500 income would have 
been $2,800. They would pay $1,141 
under the revised law. Whereas the old 
law discouraged formation of corpora- 
tions because of additional taxes, the 
new law encourages formation of cor- 
porations for legal reasons. 

The partnership tax option is open 
to most United States corporations that 
issue only one class of stock and have 
no more than ten shareholders. Share- 
holders must all be U.S. residents, and 
the consent of all is needed before the 
partnership tax status can be adopted. 

Dr. Fowler emphasizes that farm and 
ranch families thinking about changing 
their ranch and farm units into corpora- 
tions should consult their attorneys and 
the district director of internal revenue 
for details. 


These Italians Were on the Moooove 


little bit goes a long way in Italy, 
particularly when the little bit has 
reference to the space in small Italian 
cars. 
A recent report from Bari, Italy, said 
two rustlers had managed to stuff a 
stolen cow into a Fiat 500, with only 


the horns of the animal protruding from 
the window. 

Later, the rustlers abandoned the car 
and the cow and fled afoot when a 
police car gave chase. 

Italian police officers worked a quar- 
ter of an hour to remove the cow from 
the car. 


Two Wildlife Refuges Established 


WO new wildlife refuges totaling 

12,034 acres have been established 
in California and Texas, Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton announced 
late in November. He said the same 
order also set aside 19,688 acres in 
Montana for wildlife purposes. 

The wildlife areas were included in 
an order providing for the administra- 
tion by the Department of the Interior 
of more than 2,186,000 acres trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agri- 
culture in November, 1958. 

The new Buffalo Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge in Randall County, 
Texas, covers 7,677 acres. In Tulare 
County, California, the new Pixley 
National Wildlife Refuge has 4,357 
acres. The refuges will be administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department. 

In Montana, the service received 
12,450 acres in Musselshell County for 
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an addition to the Lake Mason National 
Wildlife Refuge; 320 more acres in 
Phillips County for the Hewitt Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge; a 3,718-acre 
addition in Fergus, Phillips and Valley 


Counties for the Fort Peck Game 
Range, and jurisdiction over 3,200 
acres in the War Horse Lake, Wild 


Horse Lake and Yellow Water Reser- 
voir areas in Petroleum County. Al- 
though not contiguous, the latter three 
units will constitute a new haven of 
considerable value for waterfowl con- 
servation. 

All of the lands included in the trans- 
fer were among those retired from 
agricultural use nearly three decades 
ago under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. The lands were of sub- 
marginal agricultural value and were 
taken over by the Department of Agri- 
culture for specified public purposes 
such as forestry, grazing, or recreation. 


Letter to the Editor 





Lamb is Lamb, 
Reader Writes 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article on “Lamb 
Grading” in the October 1959 Wool 
Grower. 

The Industry Advisory Committee 
recommended that the age and maturity 
factor should not be considered and that 
a lamb be considered a lamb until it 
breaks a spool joint. 

Let me advise you that here in the 
East no lamb over six months of age 
is considered prime or top quality. If 
we can’t get an 80-pound lamb in four 
months, we either sell the ewe or change 
our rams. 

The past month was “Eat Lamb 
Month” here in the East. To help this 
along I have eaten lamb in restaurants 
in Philadelphia at least once a week. 
The lamb coming in here now is western 
lamb as most eastern lambs have been 
marketed. What these eating houses are 
buying now as choice lambs are mut- 
ton. It never came from lambs fresh 
off their dam’s milk and a good creep 
mix. The meat in several places was 
tough. It is not hard to realize why 
more people do not eat lamb in res- 
taurants. “It ain’t lamb.” 

It is not difficult to understand why 
western sheep raisers cannot produce 
good lambs in a reasonably short time. 
One of the Penn State University ex- 
tension men has been touting western 
ewes to the farmers here. Well, I saw 
a shipment of them this summer in 
Reading, Pennsylvania; I wouldn’t have 
one of them on the place. 

When I can get from 23 cents to 27 
cents a pound for lambs and 62 cents a 
pound for wool, I'll concentrate on 
lambs and let the wool take care of it- 
self. 

About $27.00 for a 100-pound lamb 
against approximately $5 for eight 
pounds of wool stops any argument in 
my mind; and nobody is going to get 
big, blocky lambs from the long-legged, 
narrow-bodied ewes that are called 
western ewes. 

If I brought some of those ewes on 
my place, my ewes, which average bet- 
ter than 175 pounds each, with some 
over 250 pounds, would push them all 
over the place. They would never get 
near the feed troughs. 

Let’s stop horsing around and call a 
prime lamb, a prime lamb, and a year- 
ling, mutton. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry B. Rebmann 
RD 3, Norristown, Penna. 
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More Aussie Lambs Arrive 


HE sheep ship Delfino, carrying 
24,086 Australian lambs, steamed 

into the port of San Diego, California, 
November 7 and unloaded its cargo 
into nine acres of quarantine pens. 

The importers, James Delfino and 
Associates, were generally pleased with 
this second shipment of live lambs to 
arrive in the United States and termed 
the adventure “highly satisfactory.” 

Death losses reported during the 
voyage ranged all the way from 1.7 to 
7.4 percent. 


The minimum death loss rate was 


reported by spokesmen for the import- 
ers. The highest death rate figures 
result from comparing the number of 
lambs “counted off” ‘the vessel at San 
Diego with those loaded at Sydney, 
Australia. 

A total of 24,086 lambs were unloaded 
from the vessel at San Diego, while 
MUSTER, the official organ of the 
Graziers Association of New South 
Wales indicated that 26,000 lambs had 
been loaded at Sydney. 

Meeting the Delfino at San Diego 
Harbor were a large group of Federal 





in September represented a 
105,579,428 pounds, but about a 


month’s total. New Zealand, 
25,458,888 pounds. 
below as follows: 


Beef and 
Veal 


Country of Origin Pounds 


Argentina 
Australia . 
Brazil 
Canada .. 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Ireland 
Mexico ... 
New Zealand .. 
Paraguay . 
Poland 
Uruguay .......... 
All others.... 
Totals—-Sept. 
Sept. 


5,443,579 
3,222,164 


1,322,150 
77,844,063 
35,549,699 


Canned Meats 


Pork 
Pounds 


Beef 
Pounds 
3,846,008 

12.77 
3,830,702 
5,140 


Country of Origin 

Argentina ‘ 

pS ae 

Brazil 

Canada ... 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland . 

/ eae 

New Zealand ...... 

Paraguay 

Poland 

Uruguay . 

All others.. 

Totals—Sept. 
Sept. 


"214,059 


684,227 
vicmiain 1,223,663 
649,891 swselasie " 
18,263 
6,135,857 
9,718,955 


“9,029,028 
1958. 11,485,885 


Note: In addition, September imports included 





Meat Imports Continue Climb 


NTRY of 102,146,296 pounds of foreign meat into the United States 
small drop from August volume of 
20 percent increase over last year’s 
September imports of 81,775,600 pounds. Of September meat imports, 
43,964,629 pounds came from Australia, or about 43 percent of the 
our 
U. S. meat imports by country of origin are listed 


Fresh meats and edible offal 


Lamb and 
Mutton 
Pounds 


1,932,838 
“284,346 


3,262,824 
2,411,134 


next largest supplier, shipped 


Cured Meats 


Beef 
Pounds 


906,740 


Pork 
Pounds 


Pork 
Pounds 


“00 cchecl 
499,032 


2,911,734 24,157 


489,098 
944,597 


2,927,048 
5,258,375 


1,617,353 
14,794,484 


Sausage General 
(treated) 
Pounds 


15,000 


Totals 

Pounds 
4,767,648 
43,964,629 
4,329,734 
5,620,875 
2,407,887 
265,523 
2,361,348 
5,446,102 
3,227,647 
25,458,888 
858,344 
1,286,291 
649,891 
1,501,289 
102,146,296 
81,775,600 


miscel. 
Pounds 
100 
4,256 


Misc. 
Pounds 


” 1,284 
18,811 
19,019 


29,268 
210,986 


258,861 


58,414 
"620 


"62,628 
"101,130 
463,046 
801,926 


35,000 pounds of horse meat from Mexico. 
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and California State inspectors. The 
inspectors remained at shipside 
throughout the 22-hour unloading op- 
eration in an effort to inspect the lambs 
being brought ashore. 

The inspection activity was prompted 
by disclosure early in November that 
a number of lambs from the first live 
Australian shipment to arrive at San 
Diego aboard the Delfino were infected 
with foot rot and pizzle rot. 

Authorities reported the newly ar- 
rived shipment was in good condition 
—-disease-wise. However, appeals for 
a tightening up of live animal import 
laws were still forthcoming from wool 
growers’ organizations and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Arthur G. Boyd, assistant direc- 
tor of the California State Department 
of Agriculture, urged “a careful re- 
view be made of the present system of 
permitting livestock to enter the United 
States.” He also recommended that 
“entry of sheep from Australia not be 
permitted until assurance is given that 
they do not carry infections which 
differ from those established in the 
United States.” 

Announcing that specimens from 
some of the first animals found in- 
fected were being forwarded to a Fed- 
eral laboratory for study, Dr. Boyd 
lashed out at the arrival of more live 
imports on the eve of the arrival of the 
new shipment. 

The most recently arrived shipment 
was reportedly superior in grade to the 
original shipment which arrived in late 
July. W. Hugh Baber, vice president, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Chico, California, visited quarantine 
facilities at San Diego, November 9. He 
indicated that some lambs in the quar- 
antine pens weighed up to 110 pounds 
and that others would be ready for 
slaughter as fat lambs averaging about 
95 pounds within a period of 30 to 45 
days. 

The greater success of this second 
operation was attributed largely to a 
streamlining of both inspection and 
loading systems in Australia. 

Mr. J. Trevis, an Australian member 
of the International Export and Ship- 
ping Company Ltd., of which Mr. James 


(Continued on next page) 
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First Full Carload of Iceland 
Lamb Arrives at Washington 


N estimated 30,000 pounds of quick- 
frozen Icelandic lamb reached the 
Washington, D. C. area early in No- 
vember for distribution to co-op stores. 
The shipment was the first full car- 
load of quick-frozen lamb to reach this 
country from Iceland. However, Ice- 
land has been exporting lamb and 
mutton to the United States for several 
years. 

In the first seven months of 1959, 
United States imports of lamb from 
Iceland rose to 1,092,000 pounds, from 
557,000 pounds during the same period 
of 1958. 

Furthermore, Iceland plans to export 
four million pounds of frozen lamb to 
the United States next year, according 
to Bjarni Magnusson, manager for 
Iceland Products. 

Iceland sent a token shipment of 
15,000 pounds of lamb to New York 
City in 1957. The lamb quickly sold 
out. 

Carrying less fat and _ reportedly 
having an excellent flavor, the Iceland- 
ic lamb carcasses average some eight 


pounds less than American lamb car- 
casses. The 30-to 35-pound Icelandic 
lamb carcasses will probably sell in 
the neighborhood of 35 cents a pound 
on a carcass basis and will be cut, but 
not wrapped. 

It is reported that carcasses will be 
advertised as “Icelandic lamb” by gro- 
cery stores. It is further indicated that 
leg of lamb will sell at about 59 cents 
a pound, lamb shoulder roast at ap- 
proximately 29 cents a pound, rib chops 
at 59 cents a pound and loin chops at 
69 cents a pound. 

If Iceland carries out its proposal to 
hike lamb exports to the United States 
to four million pounds during 1960, the 
figure will be almost four times greater 
than the amount exported by Iceland to 
the United States during 1958. During 
last year, some 1,100,000 pounds of Ice- 
landic lamb were sent to the U. S. 

In 1958, Iceland produced about 
152,500,000 pounds of lamb and mutton. 
Of this, about 5 percent, or 7,100,000 
pounds was exported, with the largest 
share going to the United Kingdom. 


New Zealand Ponders Air 
Shipments of Meat to U.S. 


HE New Zealand Meat Producer’s 

Board is studying the practicability 

of air shipments of meat. Cargo planes 

could carry fresh meat to the United 

States in 19 hours. New Zealand air 

transport operators are also interested 
in flying meat to Britain. 

The air transport operators claim the 
Canadair G-144 turbo-prop aircraft 
could carry 32-ton cargoes across the 
Pacific at a cost of 3.69 cents per ton 
mile provided a 60-percent backloading 
to New Zealand is possible. Finding 
enough suitable cargo for return flights 
to New Zealand has been the major 
difficulty in developing the project. 

Auckland, New Zealand, is about 
6,300 air miles from Los Angeles. There- 
fore, the freight rate on meat by air 
would be about 12 cents per pound, or 
about three times the rate for frozen 
meat by boat. 

Evidence of the importance attached 
to the proposed plan is contained in the 
Meat Export Control Amendment Bill 
now before Parliment. This bill em- 
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powers the New Zealand Meat Produc- 
er’s Board to control negotiations of 
freight contracts for meat exported by 
air. The Meat Board now controls the 
negotiation of sea freight rates. 

The bill would also enable the Meat 
Board to buy meat produced in New 
Zealand and sell it in foreign countries 
to maintain or develop markets. Meat 
Board representatives believe that pri- 
vate traders have been slow to exploit 
new markets for lamb, particularly in 
North America. Export firms are op- 
posed to the Meat Board’s entrance in 
the export trade. 

One difficulty in selling New Zealand 
lamb in the United States is that the 
frozen product is not as acceptable as 
fresh U. S. lamb. Some chilled lamb 
has been received in the United States 
after a boat trip of about 20 days, but 
unfrozen lamb is usuaily not held that 
long in transit. Air shipment would 
make supplies of New Zealand chilled 
lamb available in the United States on 
a regular basis and the meat would 
arrive in excellent condition. 


Aussie Lambs... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Delfino is also a member, indicated the 
company had abandoned its “holding 
paddocks” at dockside in Sydney and 
were now bringing the sheep direct to 
shipside by road transport from the 
various country buying centers. 

He explained that by this system, 
lambs could be drawn from “wherever 
the market was best,” and that the sys- 
tem was allowing the lambs to arrive 
at Sydney harbor in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Upon arrival at San Diego, all sheep 
were reported carefully inspected as 
they disembarked from the ship. An- 
other group of inspectors checked the 
lambs as they arrived at the 30-day 
quarantine pens. 

All lambs suspected of carrying dis- 
ease were marked. 


Aussies Send Kangaroo 
Meat for Pet Food Use 


NCLUDED in the cargo aboard the 

S. S. Delfino, which arrived at the 
port of San Diego, November 7, was a 
considerable amount of frozen kanga- 
roo meat. 

According to Mr. J. Trevis, a repre- 
sentative of the International Export 
and Shipping Company Ltd., the firm 
handling the Australian end of the 
Delfino’s consignments, the kangaroo 
meat was being sent as a trial ship- 
ment of pet food. If the shipment is 
successful, more will be forthcoming. 

The Delfino could hold 150 tons of 
this type of cargo in its hull. 
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1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


January _a, 1960: ~—— Wool Growers’ Con- 


ention, tonio, Tex 
August i7-18, 1960: National R Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 14-16, 1960: Utah Wool Growers 


tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen’s 


Convention, Dallas, T 
August 11-12, 1960: California Wool Grewers Con- 


vention, San Francisco, California. 


Sales 
California Ram Sale, Sacramento, 


Conven- 


May 2-3, 1960: 
California. 


August 17-18, 1960: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
October 10, 1960: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
Shows 


January 15-23, a National Western Stock Show, 


Denver, Colorado. 
February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 


Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 
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U. S. Press Coverage 
Biased, Strackbein Says 


HARGES of biased press coverage 

on the tariff and trade front were 
filed recently with the board of direc- 
tors of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors (ASNE) at their 
quarterly session. 


Following an exchange of acrimo- 
nious letters between O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy, and J. R. 
Wiggins, president of the editorial 
society, last summer, Mr. Strackbein 
offered a cash prize of $2,000 to mem- 
bers of ASNE who, by reference to 
newspaper reports, could find the an- 
swers to a list of questions submitted 
by him as a test of unbiased and equal 
news coverage of both sides of the 
trade controversy. Mr. Wiggins agreed 
to lay the complaint before the so- 
ciety’s board. 


In the recent charges filed with the 
ASNE Board, the chairman of the 
Nation-Wide Committee listed five spe- 
cific complaints, backed by exhibits 
and references from the Congressional 
Record: 


1. The press had achieved an “almost 
perfect record of failure” to expose the 
false assurances by which the Trade 
Agreements Program was “sold” to the 
Congress and to the public by three 
Presidents, a succession of Secretaries 
of State and other Cabinet officials. 


2. The press had practiced a virtual 
“freeze-out” against the complaints 
from Congress and elsewhere pointing 
to the great discrepancy between the 
executive assurances of “no injury” 
and the record of Presidential vetoes 
of Tariff Commission recommendations 
under the Escape Clause. 

3. The press had left almost “echo- 
less,” in violation of the public’s right 
to know, the numerous complaints 
against the executive ouster of Con- 
gress “from its post of Constitutional 
suthority” in making the tariff and 
regulating foreign commerce. 

4. The press had “been extremely 
backward in disseminating to the pub- 
lic the extent to which the tariff has 
been dismembered.” 

5. The press failed to verify and ex- 
pose, but gave currency to “loose, un- 
supported and exaggerated estimates” 
of domestic employment in foreign 
trade pursuits and ignored the ram- 
pant executive lobbying during the 
Trade Agreements Extension legisla- 
tion in 1958. 
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HE men’s and boys’ knitwear indus- 
try is enjoying a spectacular rise 
in both sales volume and style prestige. 
Deliveries of sweaters and knit jack- 
ets in 1958 showed an increase of 89 
percent over shipments made five years 
ago, and knitters are predicting a 55-60 
percent increase in wool sweaters alone 
for the 1959 season over the year 1958. 
Wool sweater shipments for the first 
two months of the season ran 67 percent 
ahead of the same period last year. 

Styling creativity, color awareness 
and cooperation within the industry 
are the key factors responsible for mak- 
ing greater strides than any other 
segment of the knitwear field. 

Outstanding style trends include 
shaggy brushed surfaces; ingenious 
patterns, many of them presenting a 
new misty look when interpreted in 
brushed tone-on-tone textures; a va- 
riety of stitches, ranging from the sup- 
ple flat knits to bulky ribs and Irish 
fisherman knits; side-vented pullovers 
and shirts, and zipper cardigans. Un- 
like ‘previous sales records which fa- 
vored the cardigan, pullovers are in the 
lead. 

Boat necks lead in neckline styling, 
closely followed by shawl collars with 
a youthful, modified line. Crew necks, 
five-button cardigans and V-necks come 
next as follow-up favorites. 

Olive green and the burnished tones 
are the volume colors, followed by char- 
coal gray, charcoal brown and charcoal 
red. By recognizing the importance of 
new shades to meet the growing demand 
for color in menswear, the wool sweater 
industry has opened up a great poten- 
tial of sales appeal. 

Coincidentally, the tremendous in- 
crease in demand for wool sweaters 
occurred after the launching of an ag- 
gressive promotional campaign three 
years ago by Woolknit Associates 
through funds obtained from the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. The 
three-pronged campaign reaching the 
knitter, retailer and consumer was de- 
veloped with voluntary counseling from 
experts in these three groups. 

The cooperative spirit within the in- 
dustry has been one of the main forces 
behind its successful campaign on men’s 
wool sweaters. An invaluable change 
of ideas and experiences result from 
round-table conferences of practical 


mill-men with knitters and retail 
buyers, who contribute their time in 
planning strategy of the program. 

When the Woolknit Advisory Com- 
mittee of knitters and buyers meet in 
advance of the annual industry-wide 
men’s sportswear show sponsored by 
Woolknit Associates in May of each year 
to outline plans for the year’s campaign, 
they exchange viewpoints on current 
trends and needs of the market, best 
merchandising plans and procedures. 
A committee of sportswear buyers and 
male fashion editors serve as the final 
judging panel of the winners of the 
annual Design Awards presented by 
Woolknit Associates to men’s wear de- 
signers who make the most creative 
contribution in the men’s knitwear 
industry. 

The Association has provided inval- 
uable service for color guidance in 
response to knitters’ enthusiasm for 
new shades as volume-boosters. Knit- 
ters and buyers report that the men’s 
wear market is “hungry for color,” and 
that very often multiple purchases are 
made at the retail level of the same style 
in a variety of colors. While the most 
conservative sweater colors have dom- 
inated campus business, a demand for 
unusual colors is filtering through and 
should make its impact in Fall ’60, first 
in regular men’s knitwear, with its con- 
tagious effect reaching the campus 
later. 

A helpful service to retailers origi- 
nated by Woolknit Associates which 
has drawn an overwhelmingly enthu- 
siastic response is a new book contain- 
ing a review of the men’s and boys’ 
wool sweater market, with a complete 
list of leading suppliers, in addition 
to a series of stimulating display ideas. 
Distributed to 2,000 retailers, this book 
is an important link in forming a closer 
liaison between supplier and retailer. 
Enclosed with the book are four dis- 
play sketches and a sample of the 
“Head-Man,” a clever male mannequin 
that can easi!y and inexpensively be 
used for dramatizing sweater presenta- 
tions. 

Thousands of these mannequins have 
been shipped to retailers following a 
flood of requests. Reports received from 
countless buyers are that this material 
has enabled them to obtain display 
space in much-coveted street windows. 
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RETTY much the same story 

vailed in the domestic wool market 
during November that has prevailed 
since early September—little buying 
activity due to an extremely limited 
supply of domestic wool, but with 
prices holding firm. 

At several times during the month, 
there was some increase in buying 
activity, both at Boston and at country 
buying points. This increased buying 
activity in turn reflected itself in 
stronger prices. However, most of the 
demand was for half-blood and medium 
wools which, like other wools, were in 
very limited supply. 


pre- 


Wool Scene The Same— 
Now Uncertain; Future Bright 


One source, according to the DAILY 
NEWS RECORD of November 9, esti- 
mated current available stocks to be 
“somewhere between 10 and 15 million 
pounds, scoured basis.” 

It was felt that these limited stocks— 
comprising less than a month’s supply 
—would be the cause of buyers’ turning 
to foreign markets. 

Most industry sources feel the domes- 
tic wool supply is almost exhausted and 
will remain that way until next June. 

Another bright note for the domestic 
wool market was found in an article 
in the November 10 DAILY NEWS 
RECORD’ which said, “Domestic 
worsted and blended fabric sources are 


to October, 1960, at present with most 
major volume worsted cloth resources 
indicating business has been booked 
solidly for the first quarter of 1960. 

“Volume worsted mill deliveries on 
new orders range anywhere from April 
through October, depending on the mer- 
chandising policies of the individual 
selling organization.” 

With mills booked so far in advance 
and with orders apparently coming in 
regularly, it certainly indicates the 
future is relatively bright for the do- 
mestic market, providing no drastic 
turn of events comes about in the way 
of reduction of current tariffs on 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 

During the month, the Census Bureau 
reported that weekly consumption of 
apparel class wool on the woolen and 
worsted system during September was 
13 percent over that of September, 
1958, but 6 percent below that of Au- 
gust of this year. 

Weekly consumption in these periods 
averaged 5,109,000 pounds, 4,519,000. 
and 5,521,000 pounds, respectively. 
consumption fig- 


The increased buying activity con- quoting anywhere from late January While September 
tinued until mid-month; then it finally 
subsided. 


During this period fine and half-blood 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


domestic wool prices were stronger 

than futures and many industry : ‘ 

sources felt this would continue to be. Clean Basis Grease Equivalents Based Upon 

. >? erenuares Prices Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 

On November 2, the DAILY NEWS o 

RECORD reported, “Fine and _half- % % 

blood domestic wool prices are stronger GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 

than futures—and many feel they will Fine: 

continue that way. *Gd. Fr. oe ey ona gma $1.25—1.30 56 $ _ = $ _ = = = = 

“It is believed by some sources here *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.20—1.25 55 54— . on ag: 
(Boston) that domestic prices will *Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 1.10 1.15 56 48— .51 61 43— 45 66 .387— .39 
strengthen, not weaken, in the coming One-half Blood: 
weeks. These sources do not believe *Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.26 51 59— 62 54 .55— 58 57 .52— .54 
stocks in the hands of mills and top- *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing eeecsece 1.15—1.20 52 55— .58 55 .52— 54 58 .48— .50 
makers are overly large and that these Three-eighths Blood: 
sources will continue buying in order «Gq Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.15—1.20 48 .6— .662 51 .56— .59 54 .538— .55 
to have wool coming in at a steady *Ave. French Combing........... 1.05—1.10 49 .54— 56 52 .50— .53 55 .47— .50 
pace.” ‘ 

gins a ‘ One-quarter Blood: 

Early in the second week of Novem- «Gq fr. Combing & Staple... 1.08-1.15 46  .58— 62 48 .56— 60 50 .54— .58 
ber the domestic market picture became *Aye, French Combing........... 1.00—1.05 47 .58—.56 49 .51— 54 51 .49— 52 
somewhat confused with the offering *Low-quarter Blood: 1.00—1.05 41 59— .62 43 .57— 60 45 .55— .58 
of a good volume of South African wool *Common & Braid: .95—1.00 40 .57— .60 42 .55— .58 44 .53— .56 
at prices about $1.28 to $1.30 a clean ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
pound, duty paid, American yield basis. pine: 

As it costs about 10 cents a pound +*Gq. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.25 57 .52—.54 59 .49— .51 61 .47— .49 
less to convert South African wools *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.10—1.20 59 A5— 49 61 .43— .47 63 .41— .44 
than comparable domestic wools, such ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
as fine territory, many sources thought _— 
prices on these domestic types would 4cq Fr Combing & Staple... 130-135 54  .60—.62 58 .55—.57 62 49— 51 
slip to around $1.20 a clean pound in «Ave. @ Gd. Fr. Combing....... 1.25—1.30 55 .56— .59 59 .51— 53 63 .46— .48 
order to compete. However, this failed *Sh. Fr.Combing & Clothing. 1.15—1.20 57 AI— 52 61 o— aa 4 a “ 

aterialize and st s -es in the *8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.10—1.15 55 50— 52 58 .46—. A3— . 
ee ee *Fall (%” and over)............ 1.05—1.10 56 46— 49 59 .48— 45 62 .40— 42 


Hub Market did not expect prices on 
fine domestic wools to reach this level 
in the immediate future. 

It was felt this was the case because 
of the relatively strong demands for 
U. S. wools and because of the very 
limited supply of the same. (3) 

Indeed, some topmakers have entirely 
discounted domestic wool because of 
the small stocks available. 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


(2) 
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ures were below those of August, they 
were considerably higher than those of 
September, 1958, a month in which the 
recovery in the wool textile industry 
was already noticeable. 

Considering all factors, the current 
wool market situation remains rela- 
tively uncertain. However, taking the 
same factors into consideration in the 
long run, the general outlook for the 
domestic wool market seems bright. 
Indeed, one reliable source, A. W. Zelo- 
mek, editor of the INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE APPAREL ANALYSIS, feels 
that even the short term outlook on the 
domestic wool market is good. 

In the November 21, 1959, issue of 
the INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE AP- 
PAREL ANALYSIS, Mr. Zelomek 
writes, “Markets abroad will close for 
the holiday season, or the first half of 
the clip year in the commonwealth 
countries, on a firm note. The world 
will absorb the liberal offerings without 
difficulty and improvement in the do- 
mestic woolen and worsted industry 
from the recent temporary letdown is 
an early likelihood.” 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
IDAHO: 


The only report of activity in the 
Idaho wool market occurred during 
early November, when one carload of 
around 24,000 pounds of lamb’s wool 
was reported sold. Prices ranged from 
44 cents on blackfaced wool to 45% 
cents on whitefaced. Prices were all 
on a delivered to Portland basis. 


MONTANA: 


In the Circle area, a carload of ap- 
proximately 24,000 pounds of wool sold 
early in the month at 49 cents a grease 
pound. 


OREGON: 


Early in November, Pacific Wool 
Growers filled orders by private buyers 
for over 300,000 pounds of wool. Prices 
received, on a clean basis, landed at 
Boston, were $1.22 to $1.25 a pound on 
original bag fine wools; $1.22 to $1.23 
for one-half blood wool; $1.15 for 
three-eighths blood wool; $1.08 to $1.10 
on one-quarter blood wool; and $1 to 
$1.02 for low quarter blood wool. 

During mid-November another 40,000 
pounds of mixed grade wools were re- 
ported sold in the State at 45 cents a 
pound, grease basis. 


TEXAS: 


A small quantity of fall wool was 
reported sold in the State during the 
early part of November at around $1 
a clean pound, delivered to Boston. 

Toward mid-month, a good volume 
of original bag 12 months’ wool, the 
bulk average to good French combing, 
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SWEATERS TODAY 
ARE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
SO VERSATILE. 
SWEATERS ARE NOW WORN 
AT HOME, AT WORK, AT PLAY, 
AND EVEN FOR EVENING WEAR. 


to $1.23, 








sold at delivered to 
Boston. 

Most of the mohair clip in Texas was 
reported sold by the end of November. 
During the latter portion of the month, 
remaining unsold mohair in Texas was 
purchased at $1.01% to $1.06% for 
adult hair and $1.411%4 to $1.61'4 for 
kid hair. These prices were being paid 
on a delivered to warehouse basis. 

Surplus kid hair was bringing up to 
$1.711%%. Practically all of this mohair 
was sold for export to Enjland and the 
Continent. 

During the latter part of the month 
some offers to contract spring mohair 
were out at 961% cents for adult hair 
and $1.26'% for kid hair to the ware- 
house. 


UTAH: 


During early and mid-November a 
substantial tonnage of wool—approxi- 
mately two or three million pounds— 
was sold in Utah at prices ranging from 
43 cents to 58 cents a grease pound, 
delivered at the mill. 

Late in the month a considerable 
quantity of original bag grading wools 
sold in the Salt Lake City area at 46% 


$1.20 


THE GARLIEFST SWEATERS 


KNITTED BY WOMEN 
BUT BY BASQUE SHEPHERDS 
BEFORE THE /STH CENTURY 
WHO KNITTED SWEATERS WHILE 
STANDING ON STILTS TO 





WERE NOT 


WATCH THE SHEEP. 





PPHE CARDICAN 
WAS NAMED AFTER 
THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 

WHO WORE 
THE BUTTON-TYPE SWEATER 


INTO BATTLE 


" DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR, 








cents, grease basis, delivered to Boston. 

In Utah, the demand was principally 
for one-half blood wools and coarser. 
Fine wools were selling very little 
above the price of one-half blood, which 
was $1.22 to $1.25. French was selling 
at $1.20 to $1.22; three-eighths blood 
wool was selling at $1.16; one-quarter 
blood wool was bringing $1.08 to $1.09. 
Very little wool was reported left in 
grower hands. That portion which is 
left is moving as the manufacturer 
needs it in his blends with foreign 
wools. 


WYOMING: 


In the Casper area during the early 
portion of the month, 200,000 pounds of 
one-half and three-eighths blood wools 
were reported sold in a price range of 
451% to 56 cents a grease pound, deliv- 
ered to Boston. 

Later in the month another consid- 
erable quantity of original bag wool 
was reported moved at grease prices 
ranging from 44 to 56 cents a pound, 
delivered to Boston. Of these wools, 
fine brought 46 to 52 cents, while three- 
eighths and one-quarter blood wools 
sold at 52 to 56 cents. 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


IRECTORS of the American Sheep 

Producers Council authorized a 
stepped up program of promotion and 
advertising of lamb and wool for the 
next fiscal year, beginning July 1. 

At their semi-annual meeting in Den- 
ver in October, the directors called for 
industry-wide cooperation in helping to 
solve or minimize some of the obstacles 
to greater success in promotion and ad- 
vertising of the sheepman’s products. 

At the meeting, the ASPC staff pre- 
sented a series of problems or obstacles 
to greater success, obstacles which 
apply to all segments of the industry. 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah, ASPC 
president, said these obstacles will 
serve as the basis for an all-out at- 
tempt to help resolve some of the prob- 
lems that pertain to the producer, 
packer, retailer, consumer, and also in 
the field of research. 

“We hope representatives of the 
sheep industry will meet with other seg- 
ments of the livestock and meat indus- 
try in an effort to work out a solution 
of problems and also to acquaint each 
segment with the problems involved in 
related segments,” Mr. Clyde said. 

As an example, he cited the need for 
a greater understanding of the sheep 
producers’ problems by the packer and 
retailer, and the understanding of their 
problems by the producer. “It’s a two- 
way street,” Mr. Clyde said, “and it is 
time that each segment of the indus- 
try knows the problems of the other 
and an attempt be made to solve them 
through mutual cooperation.” 

Every segment of the industry seeks 
a profit in order to survive, Mr. Clyde 
said, but it is apparent that the steady 
retail and wholesale market of the past 
year or so is not being reflected back 
to the producer. Producer prices have 
been down this fall, Mr. Clyde pointed 
out, yet retail and wholesale lamb 
prices have been holding up well. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Clyde said, 
that promotion and advertising of lamb 
and wool can move the sheepman’s 
products rapidly into consumption, but 
it cannot guarantee that this favorable 
movement of product will be reflected 
back to the producer in better prices. 
That, he added, is one of the problems 
which can only be selved to some de- 
gree by mutual understanding and co- 
operation. 

The ASPC directors set slightly high- 
er budgets for wool and lamb for the 
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next fiscal year. The current budget for 
lamb is $1,371,000 and for wool, $974,- 
000. Final budget approval will be 
given at the annual meeting on March 
14, 1960, in Denver. 

Also up for consideration at the an- 
nual meeting will be the possible addi- 
tion of new lamb promotion markets, 
such as Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. New York City may 
come in for a pinpointed advertising 
program in the months of September 
and January when supplies are heav- 
iest. At present a promotion and mer- 
chandising program is conducted there, 
but no advertising is used. 

Jay Broadbent, chairman of the 
council’s lamb committee, asked that 
retailers be encouraged to tie-in their 
own advertising with the ASPC’s but 
that they refrain from using lamb as 
a “loss leader” or in a fire sale type of 
promotion where a low price is the 
main factor. 

For the wool program the directors 
instructed the officers and staff to or- 
ganize a wool division at council head- 
quarters in Denver to take over the 
duties of advertising and promoting 
American-made wool products begin- 
ning July 1, 1960. At present the coun- 
cil allocates advertising and promotion 
funds to the Wool Bureau, an organi- 
zation whose funds are derived from 
both domestic and foreign wool pro- 
ducers. 

Under the new arrangement, the 
ASPC will handle its own advertising 
and promotion work on wool, and will 
work in close cooperation with the 
Wool Bureau to coordinate programs. 
The council will continue to sponsor 
Woolknit Associates publicity work ona 
matching fund basis, and also Woolens 
and Worsteds of America on a match- 
ing fund basis with mills and other 
allied interests in its public relations 
work on American made wool products. 

The ASPC’s new wool division also 
will assist the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers  Asso- 
ciation in its “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest and the Miss Wool of 
America contest. 


AMB advertising by retail meat 


stores may be much more colorful 
in the near future as the ASPC is pro- 
moting the use of color by supplying 
retailers color mats that feature lamb. 
There is a series of five lamb ads 
available for three-color reproduction. 


Iu Memoriam - 





G. W. DeLong, Veteran 
Texas Rancher, Dies 


W. (George) DeLong, prominent 

e Mertzon, Texas, ranchman, died 
recently in a San Angelo, Texas, hos- 
pital. 

Born at Lipan Springs, Texas, De- 
cember 23, 1873, he was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. W. DeLong, who settled 
in the area in 1865. The DeLong’s were 
the second white family to settle in 
Tom Green County. 

Born and reared on a ranch, Mr. De- 
Long had been a ranchman all his life. 
He moved to his own ranch near Mertz- 
on in 1908. Except for a period of par- 
tial retirement from 1929 to 1932, Mr. 
DeLong had been active in the ranch- 
ing business throughout his life. 

A member of both the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association and the 
Texas Cattle Raisers Association, he 
was one of the most successful sheep- 
men in Mertzon. He had raised cattle 
until 1925 and then entered the sheep 
business. 

He married the former Ruby Lee 
Thompson October 27, 1903, near Mar- 
low, Oklahoma. 

He is survived by his widow; a sen, 
four daughters, nine grandchildren, 
five great-grandchildren and a sister. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
the Methodist Church of Mertzon. 
Burial was in Mertzon Cemetery. 





The ads are laid out so that the retailer 
can set his ewn store name, prices and 
other food copy under the main illus- 
tration of lamb. 

This is expected to boost the use of 
lamb in color in retail advertising. The 
cuts featured in the series of five are 
the leg, shoulder roast, shoulder chops, 
stew, and shish kebab. 


OME interesting facts concerning the 
impact of newspaper color adver- 
tising on lamb purchases were revealed 
in a survey conducted by the Carl J. 
Nelson research firm in September. 

When interviewed the day following 
publication of the ASPC lamb carcass 
ad in their cities, 74 percent of the 
housewives questioned in the survey 
said they read or saw the ad. Five 
days later, 68 percent of a second group 
of interviewees remembered seeing the 
ad. All those participating in the sur- 
vey were selected at random. 

Five days after publication, 25 per- 
cent answered yes to the question of 
whether they had purchased lamb with- 
in the past five days. Cf these, 6 per- 
cent had bought lamb for the first time. 
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W ATER HEMLOCK 


Tenth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Poisoning 


ATER hemlock? is probably the most 
poisonous plant in the United 
States. Only a small amount of. the 
toxic substance is necessary to produce 
poisoning in livestock—or in man. 
The underground portions of the 
plant, especially the tuberous roots, are 
very dangerous. Severe livestock losses 
may occur when the roots become ex- 
posed and are eaten by animals. People 
are sometimes poisoned by eating roots, 
which they mistake for wild parsnips. 
The toxic substance in water hemlock 
is cicutoxin, a thick yellowish liquid 
that has a strong carrot like odor. It 
is found principally in the roots, but 
is also present in the leaves and stems 
during early growth. Leaves and stems 
lose most of their toxicity as they ma- 
ture. 


Where and When It Grows 


Water hemlock, a wet-land plant, is 
commonly found in wet meadows and 


1Cicuta douglasii is a common species in 
the western range States where most live- 
stock losses occur. C. ma ta is a common 
species in the eastern States. About eight 
species of water heralock occur in the 
nited States. 


Probably the most poisonous plant in 
the United States, Water Hemlock has 
small white flowers which grow in 
umbrella-like clusters. A _ perennial, 
the plant belongs to the parsley family. 
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Western species 


Wh. Eastern species 





This map shows where most livestock poisoning from Water 
Hemlock has occurred. Plants may grow in other areas. 


pastures and along streams. It starts 
growth in the spring, and in the higher 
elevations flowers in June or July. 
Water hemlock has a thickened root- 
stock to which are attached roots that 
may be slender or may take the form 
of a group of thick, fleshy tubers. When 
cut longitudinally, the rootstock shows 
a number of transverse chambers that 
contain the toxic substance. A distinc- 
tive characteristic of the leaves is the 
arrangement of side veins; these veins 
lead to notches, not to the tips at the 
outer margin. Small, white flowers grow 
in umbrella-like clusters. The plant, a 
perennial, belongs to the parsley family. 


How It Affects Livestock 


Livestock usually show symptoms of 
poisoning 1 to 12 hours after they eat 
the plant; they may die within a few 
hours after symptoms appear. 

Following are the symptoms of water 
hemlock poisoning: 

. Muscle twitching 

. Rapid pulse 

. Rapid breathing 

. Tremors 

. Convulsions 

. Dilation of the pupils 
. Excessive salivation 

. Frothing at the mouth 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock owners can reduce losses 


by keeping animals away from places 
where water hemlock grows, and by 
eradicating the plants. 

The plants usually grow in small 
patches, and are easy to locate and 
eradicate. They can be eradicated by 
grubbing or by spraying with a herbi- 
cide, such as 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T. If they 
are grubbed, all plant parts, especially 
the roots, must be gathered and 
burned. If they are sprayed, follow-up 
treatments are necessary until eradica- 
tion is completed. 

There is no effective treatment for 
water hemlock poisoning. Toxic sub- 
stances act so rapidly that an affected 
animal can seldom be saved. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on water hemlock poisoning by 
contacting county agricultural agents, 
or by writing to State agricultural ex- 
periment stations or the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A veterinarian 
should be consulted if stockmen have 
questions. 


TF poisoning occurs in human 
= beings immediately induce 
vomiting. Call a doctor. 
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Sharp Price Declines Noted 
In November Lamb Market 


November 25, 1959 


wholesale lamb 


A sharp decline in 
carcass prices during November 


set the stage for further reductions in 
live lamb prices to the producer. 

A continued downward price trend 
on dressed lambs, influenced by the 
Thanksgiving holiday, and increased 
receipts, bearishly influenced the live 
lamb trade; slaughter lamb prices 
moved downward for the third straight 
week. 

New seasonal lows were reported 
at most terminal markets. The Chicago 
market made the lowest price showing, 
with the low end of good and choice 
offerings bringing $16.50. This is the 
lowest price reported ‘at Chicago since 
December, 1955. 

Total receipts at terminal outlets 
continued well ahead of November, 
1958 receipts. The increase in numbers, 
however, did not carry through into 
quality. Most markets reported lower 
quality offered in slaughter classes. 

Shorn slaughter lamb offerings con- 
tinued to sell at the same price levels 
as wooled offerings. A report from 
Omaha during the week of November 
19 showed choice wooled slaughter 
lamb prices at $19 to $20, while choice 
shorn offerings were also quoted at 
$19 to $20 per hundredweight. 

Despite this dismal outlook, a report 
from the University of Illinois says 
1959-1960 could be a good year for 
lamb feeders. “Costs of feeder lambs 
are $3 to $4 a hundredweight lower 
than they were a year ago and prices 
of fed lambs should be no worse than 
they were last winter,” the report 
states. 

“This year’s lamb crop was only 
about two percent larger than that of 
1958. This increase is just about enough 
to match the growth in population, plus 
the fact that slaughter of lambs has 
been heavy in recent weeks. The more 
lambs that are slaughtered this fall, 
the fewer there will be for market in 
the winter. 

“Texas, which produces about one- 
seventh of the lambs produced in the 
U.S., shows about a 10 percent increase 
in the lamb crop, but the ranges in 
Texas are very good, so a good share 
of their lambs will be sold directly as 
fats. 
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“All this points to a good year or 
better than average year for lamb feed- 
ers,” the Illinois report said. 

Range conditions in the West remain 
dry. Areas receiving moisture received 
it too late to help much with winter 
feed. Stockmen in the West are faced 
with the prospects that costs of carry- 
ing livestock through the coming win- 
ter will be the highest since the drought 
year of 1956. 

Only two Western States—Texas and 
Washington—show bands and flocks of 
sheep in above average condition. With 
many sheep and lambs going into the 
winter in relatively poor flesh, heavy 
supplemental feeding may be required. 

Despite the lowering of slaughter 
lamb prices, slaughter ewes showed a 
steady to stronger price tone—general- 
ly a 50 cent per hundredweight price 
increase was noted during the month. 

Feeder lamb prices followed the same 
downward trend as did slaughter lamb 
prices. Thus a sizable spread remains 
between fats and feeders. 

A sharp $3.50 to $4.50 drop in the 
wholesale market also took place. On 
November 19, choice lamb carcasses 
weighing 55 pounds and lighter were 
selling on the New York market at 
$38.50 to $42. Choice 55-to 65-pound 
carcasses were bringing $38 to $41 and 
good grade carcasses of all weights 
were selling at $37 to $42. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early November: In southern Cal- 
ifornia two loads of good to 90 percent 
choice 100-pound pellet-fed slaughter 
lambs with mostly number two pelts 
sold at $20. In the northern sector of 
the State at least six loads of mostly 
good to choice clover-fed shorn lambs 
with number one and fall shorn pelts 
sold at $19 to $19.50. Both sales were 
made at a 4 to 5 percent shrink. Four 
loads of choice and prime 104-to 113- 
pound shorn slaughter lambs with 
number one to fall-shorn pelts sold at 
$20.50. In the northern San Joaquin 
and southern Sacramento valleys, 15 
loads of mostly choice 100-to 115-pound 
fall-shorn lambs with number one pelts 
sold at $19.50. 

Mid November: In northern Califor- 
nia around 20 loads of mostly choice 
number one and _ fall-shorn lambs, 
weighing 100 to 115 pounds, sold at $19 
to $19.50. In the northern San Joaquin 
Valley, three loads of mostly choice 
fed lambs sold at $18.50, while one and 
one-half loads of good and low choice 
feedlot lambs sold at $17. At least 
seven loads of good and choice num- 
ber one and fall shorn lambs sold at 
$17 to $18, with the bulk at $17.50. 
Four loads of good and choice fed lambs 
weighing 103 to 108 pounds sold at $17, 
while two loads of mostly choice fed 
lambs brought $17.50. In the northern 
San Joaquin Valley two loads of mostly 
choice lambs with number one and two 
pelts sold at $19 f.o.b. the feedlot with 
a 5 percent shrink. In northern Cali- 
fornia two loads of choice slaughter 
lambs sold at $18.50, and 450 good to 
low choice lambs sold at $17. 

Ewes: In early November around 500 
solid-mouthed bred ewes, with some 
lambs on the ground, were selling at 
$15 each. A consignment of 150 good 
yearling ewes sold at $25 each. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 


Slaughter at Major Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


1958 
Nov. 15 
9,511,552 

202,984 


1959 
Nov. 14 
10,422,553 

242,243 


$22.75 
22.00 


$19.02* 
18.49 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


53.00 
49.63 
50.00 


43.00 
42.00 
41.25 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 





Cattle 
Calves 


Sheep‘and Lambs 


1958 
1,647,000 
541,000 
5,911,000 
1,131,000 


1959 
1,586,000 

471,000 
6,646,000 
1,200,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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COLORADO 


Early November: Movement of Colo- 
rado western slope lambs was in the 
clean up phase, with mixed slaughter 
and feeder lambs selling at $18 to 
$18.50, mostly $18.25 and down. Three 
loads of choice 90-to 96-pound range 
slaughter lambs sold at $18.75 to $19.50. 
In northern Colorado three loads of 
mostly good to choice 106-pound fed 
lambs sold at $19.75. 


Mid November: Around five loads of 
good and choice 85-to 115-pound fed 
lambs sold at $17 to $19, while shorn 
lambs with number one and two pelts 
sold at $18.50 to $19. About three loads 
good to mostly choice fed lambs came 
out of the Arkansas Valley and were 
delivered to Denver at $20.25. Around 
four loads of good and choice, wooled 
105-pound fed lambs sold at $18.50, 
delivered to Denver. Some five loads 
of good and choice 85-to 115-pound fed 
lambs sold at $17 to $19, while four 
loads of choice shorn lambs with num- 
ber one and two pelts sold at $18.50 to 
$19. 


IDAHO 


Early November: Around 1,320 good 
and choice 100-to 112-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $18 to $19, while about 
4,000 choice slaughter lambs’ with 
number one and two pelts brought $19, 
on current to three-week delivery. A 
band of 2,900 feeder lambs weighing 90 
pounds sold at $16 to $16.50. A string 
of 6,250 mostly choice 108-to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $18.50 
to $19. A load of mixed good and choice 
105-pound slaughter lambs’ brought 
$17.50, while 1,000 good and choice 96- 
pound mixed fat and feeder lambs 
brought $17.50. The slaughter lambs 
were expected to be mostly choice. A 
string of 500 wooled feeder lambs, 
weighing 90 to 92 pounds sold at $17.25. 

Mid November: Six loads of choice 
105-to 106-pound wooled_ slaughter 
lambs sold at $18.50 and a string of 
500 good and choice 90-pound feeder 
lambs brought $16.35. A band of 2,420 
choice and prime 109-to 115-pound 
wooled pellet-fed slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.25 to $17.50, while a band of 
1,760 mostly choice 105-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs, off beet tops, sold at 
$18. Three loads of good 115-to 118- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$16.30. 


MONTANA 


Early November: In Montana sheep 
and lamb movements were relatively 
About 1,400 mostly choice 112- 


quiet. 
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to 113-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$19, at a 4 percent shrink. In northern 
Montana 550 under-70-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $17.50, while heavier 
lambs in central and southern Mon- 
tana, weighing up to 75 pounds or bet- 
ter, brought $16. 

Ewes: Breeding ewe trade was re- 
ported very slow and dull. Montana 
reports a relatively large inventory of 
yearling ewes still in first hands. Ewe 
lamb trade is also reported slow. 


NEVADA 


Early November: Movement of 
slaughter and feeder lambs in Nevada 
was reported very slow. 

Mid November: A couple of loads of 
good and choice 112-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $18. 

NEW MEXICO 

Early November: Around  40;000 
range lambs sold in New Mexico dur- 
ing the first two weeks of November. 
Good and choice mixed slaughter and 
feeder lambs were bringing $16: to 
$18.50, with 60-to 75-pound feeders 
selling mainly at $16.50 to $18. 

Ewes: Several lots of good and choice 
ewe lambs sold at $19 to $21.50. 


OREGON 


Early November: About 11 loads of 
mostly choice 100-to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $19.50 to 
$19.75, with five loads at the latter 
price to be delivered to California and 
four loads at $19.50 to be delivered to 
Seattle. A band of 1,500 good and 
choice fall-shorn slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.50 to $18. A string of 450 choice 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $19, 
while another string of 220 choice 110- 
pound slaughter lambs, with number 
one pelts, sold at $18.25. A string of 
1,200 good and choice 85-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $17. 

Mid November: A band of 1,452 
mostly choice 100-to 111-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs with number one pelts sold 
at $19 to $19.75. A string of 300 mostly 
choice 112-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts sold at $17, f.o.b. the 
feedlot. Some 150 good 85-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $14 to $15, delivered to 
the feedlot, and around four loads of 
choice 100-to 105-pound — slaughter 
lambs, with number one and two pelts, 
sold at $19 to $19.25. 


TEXAS 


Early November: A string of 3,600 
summer-shorn wether lambs were sold 
in the San Angelo area at $16. An esti- 


mated 4,500 to 5,000 lambs, weighing 
around 70 to 80 pounds, moved out of 
the Del Rio area at $15.50 to go into 
a feedlot. In the Loma Alta area, a 
string of 1,200 fall-shorn mutton lambs, 
weighing 70 pounds, sold at $15.50. A 
string of 1,000 mutton lambs moved out 
of the Sonora area at $18. A band of 
800 slaughter lambs turned in the San 
Angelo area at $18.25; these lambs 
weighed around 97 pounds. 


Swes: In early November a load of 
ewe lambs came out of the Barnhart 
and Ozona areas at $20. 


UTAH 


Early November: Between six: and 
seven loads of good to mostly choice 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $19.25, 
while a load of mostly choice 105-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $19.50. Scat- 
tered loads of mostly choice wooled 101- 
pound-and-down slaughter lambs sold 
at $19 to $19.25. A load of mostly choice 
107-pound slaughter lambs with num- 
ber one pelts sold at $18. 

About 400 choice 88-pound 
lambs sold at $17.75. 

Mid November: Around 25 loads of 
good and choice 110-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.50 to $18.50. 


feeder 


WASHINGTON 


Early November: A string of 250 
choice 115-pound slaughter lambs with 
number three pelts sold at $17.25, while 
some 600 mixed fats and feeders, esti- 
mated at 60 percent fats, sold at $17. 
Another string of 400 feeder lambs 
brought $16.25. 

Mid November: A string of 650 high 
good and choice 100-to 103-pound num- 
ber one wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$19 to $19.25. About 1,982 mostly 
choice 101-to 120-pound — slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts moved at 
$19 to $20, delivered to Seattle, San 
Francisco or Portland. A band of 703 
choice 103-to 106-peund = slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts brought 
$18.50 to $19.25, for San Francisco 


delivery. 
WYOMING 


Early November: Several thousand 
good and choice 65-to 75-pound feeder 
lambs out of second hands to 
northern Colorado feedlot operators at 
$18.50. 

Ewes: In early November a string 
of 2,500 aged ewes sold at $6, while in 
mid-November some 500 good and 
choice two-year-old ewes sold at $25 


sold 


per head. 
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QUIZ 


ES, I definitely think the USDA is 
justified in making an inspection of 
livestock moving interstate. 
—Blaine E. Sevy 
Panguitch, Utah 


E have been vaccinating all our 
lambs for sore mouth for the last 
ten years and we do not feel we have 
this disease problem. The feeders to 
whom I have talked claim they can clear 
up sore mouth in about a week by add- 
ing certain chemicals to the drinking 
water. The most serious effect of sore 
mouth in this area is a loss of weight 
in lambs. I do not believe that this is a 
serious problem at this time and a 
thorough vaccinating program by all 
producers can minimize, if not elimi- 
nate, sore mouth in this area. I believe 
the USDA is “making a mountain out 
of a mole hill” when there are other 
diseases prevalent on which their time 
and money could be spent more prof- 
itably. 
—Thomas A. Stratton 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


What Is a Farm? — 
Here’s Newest Definition 


HEN the 1959 Census of Agriculture 
is taken the Census Bureau will 
use a new definition of a farm: 

A farm must have 10 or more acres 
with agricultural sales of $50 or more 
per year. Or, if it is less than 10 acres, 
it must have minimum sales of $250 
a year. 

The former definition of a farm for 
census purposes was a place of more 
than three acres that produced commod- 
ities worth at least $150 whether they 
were sold or not; or, if it was less than 
three acres, it had actual total sales 
of products worth $150. 
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do not agree with the USDA in in- 

specting interstate movements of 
sheep, especially for sore mouth. In this 
part of the country sore mouth is not a 
very serious disease. All sheep have 
been vaccinated for it and one vaccina- 
tion lasts for life. Also, it is low in cost. 

Sheep in this area move across the 
State line quite freely. It would be use- 
less and expensbve to inspect them. It 
may be all right to inspect sheep mov- 
ing from some areas, but do not use 
State lines as boundaries. 

—Jack Snead 
Albion, Washington 


I am 100 percent for the inspection 
of sheep moving interstate. I think 
this is the only way we can ever wipe 
out sore mouth or scabies in the sheep 
industry. The inspection may not com- 
pletely control the diseases, but I think 
it will be a big step in that direction. I 
firmly believe that an inspection plan 
of some nature put into effect years ago 
would certainly have helped the sheep 
industry. 
—Roland Piper 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 


ES, I do think the USDA is justified 
in making an inspection of livestock 
moving interstate. 
—Robert Echeverria 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


O, we do not agree with the USDA 
inspecting livestock moving inter- 
state. We think sheepmen have enough 
headaches in their business without 
adding this problem to them. However, 
if “Uncle Sam” thinks we need to have 
another problem, he will inspect and we 
will pay the bill and like it. Why any 
sheepman would not spend a few dol- 
lars for the prevention of sore mouth 
is beyond us. 
—Walter and Bernard Penn 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


believe the USDA should be diligent 

in preventing the movement of live- 
stock that might be infected with seri- 
ous contagious diseases in this age of 
rapid, long-distance moving. However, 
I do not believe shipments infected with 
sore mouth should be held up. The type 
of sore mouth with which I am familiar 
is more a nuisance than a danger and 
seems to crop up anywhere when con- 
ditions are right. The disease will 
cause less loss of weight and incon- 
venience than the restrain of shipments 
would. 

Let us all hope that stockmen and 
buyers will police themselves to such 
an extent the Government will not be 
required to stop all truck and rail ship- 
ments at State lines for inspection. 


—Charles W. Office 
Center, Colorado 


think health inspections are a good 

thing. We do not have much of a 
problem with sore mouth in this area, 
but I vaccinate for it just the same. 


—J. A. Roush 
Worland, Wyoming 


ES, I think the USDA should make 
inspections of livestock moving in- 
terstate for diseases. 

I would also recommend the USDA 
make inspections of livestock shipments 
moving interstate and intercounty to 
see that all sheep shipped via truck 
have permits stating ages of sheep, their 
brands, their destinations, etc. We need 
something to stop the stealing of sheep 
and other livestock. 

—Walter Elgin 
Broadus, Montana 


Idaho Sets Embargo 
on Canadian Sheep 


HE Idaho State Board of Sheep Com- 

missioners recently announced it 
had leveled an embargo against sheep 
imported “from or through the Do- 
minion of Canada” because of the dread 
sheep disease scrapie. 

The embargo was announced at a 
meeting of the commissioners held 
November 19 at Boise. 

The regulation went in effect imme- 
diately. It read, ‘““No person or persons, 
firm, corporation, railway, aerial or 
motor transport company, or individual 
owner of a truck, or agent thereof, shall 
ship, trail, permit to cross the State 
line, or in any manner transport any 
sheep or goats from the Dominion of 
Canada, directly or indirectly, into the 
State of Idaho.” 
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BLM Announces Plans 
on Land Access Routes 


UREAU of Land Management offices 

throughout the West will take the 
initiative in working out agreements 
with private landowners to assure ac- 
cess routes for sportsmen and others 
to large blocks of the public domain, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced in November. 

The agreements will be worked out 


concurrent with a study of present ac- 
cess routes as a part of a concerted 
effort by the Bureau to help meet the 
growing needs of recreation-conscious 
Americans, BLM Director Edward 
Woozley said. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, under which 
BLM manages some 178 million acres 
of land in 11 Western States, spe- 


Sewing Contest Winners in Rome 


HECKING their progress in their 
five-day tour of Rome, Millicent 
Robbins, Walsh, Colorado, and Amelia 
Beth Loomis, Donnelly, Idaho, compare 
notes with a picture vendor inside the 
famous Roman Forum. 

Points of interest which they covered 
during their stay included the ruins of 
ancient Rome, Vatican City and the 
famous art treasures which fill the 
“Eternal City,” as the people of Rome 
like to call it. The girls also enjoyed 
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Italian food and made copious notes 
on elaborate recipes. 

In early September the two girls 
completed their two-week trip to Paris, 
London and Rome, which was their 
prize for being the best young wool 
sewers in the wool growing States. 
They spent five days in London and 
four days in Paris as guests of the Wool 
Bureau, which co-sponsors the annual 
home sewing contest with the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


cifically provides that the land will be 
open to the public for huntirg, fishing, 
camping and other lawful purposes. 

In some instances, Mr. Woozley said, 
access to large blocks of public domain 
has been cut off by surrounding private 
lands. The extent to which this has 
happened and recommended solutions 
will be determined by the survey. Field 
reports and plans are scheduled for 
completion by the end of the fiscal year 
next June 30, he said. 

“We are confident,” Mr. Woozley said, 
“that in the majority of cases coopera- 
tive agreements can be worked out that 
will protect the rights of the private 
property owners and still permit access 
to public domain. If necessary, the 
Government can institute condemnation 
proceedings to obtain access routes 
across private land.” 

He said the Bureau would concen- 
trate upon providing access to large 
blocks of public domain. There are 
many smaller and isolated tracts of 
public domain surrounded by private 
lands which have little recreation po- 
tential. The survey will determine 
whether it would be in the public in- 
terest to acquire access to these smaller 
tracts, he said. 

In addition, the Department has pro- 
posed regulations requiring the posting 
of signs on fences across the public 
domain notifying others that the land 
is open for all lawful purposes. 


Advertising Programs... 
(Continued from page 10) 


tive representatives or Coordinating 
Council will not be available to review 
the programs prior to May, 1960, be- 
cause of distance problems, therefore 
full coordination will not take place 
until November, 1960. 

5. It was agreed that at all times 
the staffs of the Wool Bureau and the 
ASPC would cooperate to the fullest 
to carry out the agreed policy of co- 
operation, particularly during the tran- 
sition period when the _ executive 
representatives on the Coordinating 
Council would not be available. 

6. It was agreed for the transition 
period that there would be a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. in January, 1960, and at 
the same time there will be a meeting 
between the ASPC and the Internation- 
al Wool Secretariat and at that meeting 
every effort should be made to coordi- 
nate all of the promotion programs for 
the year 1960-1961. 

7. It was agreed that it would be the 
responsibility of the staffs of the rep- 
resentative organizations to carry out 
the policies established by the respec- 
tive boards, which policies would be 
reviewed by the Coordinating Council. 
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New Rules Aid Range 
Rebuilding, Agency Says 


NEw proposed rules announced No- 
vember 27 by Acting Secretary of 
the Interior Elmer F. Bennett will have 
the effect of speeding up efforts to re- 
store and rehabilitate run down public 
rangelands, the Department said. 

Orderly schedules for range use ad- 
justments will replace time-consuming 
appeals, it was added. 

Acting Secretary Bennett explained 
that adjustments in the number of live- 
stock licensed to use the range are 
sometimes necessary when a range sur- 
vey or range trend study indicates the 
range is over-obligated and deteriorat- 
ing. In such case, licensed use must be 
reduced to the level the available forage 
will support. 


Spreads Out Adjustments 


The newly proposed amendments to 
the Federal Range Code for grazing 
districts would permit the Bureau of 
Land Management to spread grazing 
adjustments over two or three years in 
special cases. 

The proposed regulations would per- 
mit BLM and the range users to begin 
the job of rehabilitating the range im- 
mediately and at the same time. the 
affected users could acquire additional 
sources of forage, make any necessary 
livestock disposals, or complete other 
financial or operational adjustments, 
BLM Director Edward Woozley em- 
phasized. 

Director Woozley explained that once 
range-use adjustments have been de- 
clared necessary by the local Bureau 
of Land Management District Man- 
agers or, on appeal, by BLM’s Director 
or the Secretary, the full reduction 
must now be absorbed in one year. 

Avoids Costly Appeals 

In the past, some ranchers have 
“bought” the time necessary to make 
orderly range-use adjustments by filing 
costly and time-consuming appeals, first 
to the Director of the Bureau and then 
to the Secretary. Such appeals have 
slowed down the rebuilding of the 
range and retarded needed range-use 
adjustments. 

The new scheduling procedure would 
operate like this: When a range study 
shows that substantial adjustments in 
licensed use are necessary, the local 
BLM District Manager, after referral 
to the Grazing District Advisory Board, 
may then schedule the necessary re- 
ductions over a period up to three 
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FANC Y aL HAT! by iSaoues 





> back to prehistoric northern 


With the wool, worn inside. 





ols 
Earliest sweater-like garb dates 


against winter's icy blasts with 
tunics of sheepskin, drawn close 
‘to the body by a strip of leather, 


id fet 





“Linsey-woolseys’’—outer gar- 
ments made of a linen and wool 
combination fabric—were popular 
dress in the Colonies. Home knit- 
ting was officially encouraged; 
producers of a yard of knitted 
cloth were rewarded with six 
pounds of tobacco, 





Today's family wears sweaters 
not only to keep warm but also 
as casual and formal attire. 
Well styled sweaters for 
breezy ‘spring days are made 
for every member of the fami- 
ly for every occasion—from 
sports to night wear. 














years. Specific minimum percentages 
are specified in the proposed regula- 
tions, Mr. Woozley said. 

Use of the grazing adjustment sched- 
ule would not be possible when the 
range users have appealed the adjust- 
ment decision. In that case, the entire 
reduction is deferred until the appeal 
is decided. Any reduction provided for 
by the final decision will be applied 
immediately, he explained. 

These proposed amendments to the 
Federal Range Code, would allow BLM 
to begin the job of bringing licensed 
grazing use in line with the established 
grazing capacity of the range in a man- 
ner that would ease many of the prob- 
lems connected with grazing privilege 
reductions and help stabilize the live- 
stock industry, Director Woozley 
added. 


Of course, the proposed rules would 


not affect BLM’s assigned responsibil- 
ity to carry forward its range programs 
on an immediate, across-the-board 
basis when circumstances demand fast 
action, the Director said. BLM range 
managers may, in cases of emergency, 
put any range-use adjustments in full 
force at any time, he pointed out. 

The new proposed regulations have 
been considered and endorsed in prin- 
ciple by the National Grazing District 
Advisory Board Council which met in 
Washington last February. 

The complete text of the proposed 
regulations will be published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. Interested par- 
ties will then have 30 days to submit 
any comments or recommendations. 
Comments should be sent to the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Land Management, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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10% increase in gain - more uniform lambs - 
shown in combined creep and feed lot trial 


Does it pay to feed AUREOMYCIN® to 
lambs from start to market? Many 
experimental trials have shown that 
it does. A recent trial, conducted in 
Idaho and involving both creep feed- 
ing and feed lot feeding, provides 
still more evidence of extra returns. 

494 twin lambs that had been 
started on a commercial creep feed 
prior to the feeding test were di- 
vided into two equal groups. 

Each group received a pelleted 
feed containing wheat, oats, barley, 
minerals and molasses. Hay was fed 
separately. 

One group of lambs received no 


antibiotic. The other group received 
30 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound of pelleted feed until wean- 
ing. The antibiotic-fed group showed 
a 12% increase in daily gains dur- 
ing this period. 

After weaning, the antibiotic-fed 
group received 20 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of feed until 
they were marketed — and showed a 
6% increase in gain during this 
period over the lambs not fed 
AUREOMYCIN. 

At market, the group of lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN were more uniform 
and totalled 1200 pounds more than 


@AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


December, 1959 


the control group. Buyers stated 
they found a decided quality differ- 
ence in favor of the lambs receiving 
AUREOMYCIN. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for creep feeds and feed 
lot rations containing AUREOMYCIN. 
Get extra returns from your lambs! 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 








Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 


Nevadans Stage Barbecue 
ATIONAL Eat Lamb Week was ob- 
served in Nevada by a special lamb 
barbecue held at the Lamoille Girl 
Scout Camp by members of the Eastern 
Nevada Wool Growers Auxiliary. 

The lamb used in the barbecue was 
donated by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council; Auxiliary members 
acted as hostesses for the event. 

The lamb was seasoned, put into large 
dutch ovens and buried in a fire pit. The 
pit was dug for the occasion under di- 
rection of Mrs. Marian Goicoechea, with 
Jim Carson and Melva Lynch assisting. 

Acting as chefs for the big cookout 
were Mrs. Loyd Sorensen, Nevada Wool 
Growers Auxiliary president; Mrs. Nick 
Goicoa, Eastern Nevada Wool Growers 
Auxiliary president; and Mrs. Pete 
Elia, Eastern Nevada lamb promotion 
chairman. 

The workers later joined with the girl 
scouts in enjoying the lamb. Some of 
the older girls at the camp grilled lamb 
chops for their dinner. 


Groups Introduced to Lamb 


AMB was introduced a to large group 

of young people in one Missouri 
county recently by Mrs. Sam Murrell, 
State lamb promotion chairman. 

The lamb, in the form of lamburgers, 
was served to all 4-H members who at- 
tended the final day of a county junior 
livestock show and fair. The lambur- 
gers were served from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
in the 4-H building on the fair grounds. 

A total of 38 pounds of lamburgers 
was served to the young people, with 
most of them reacting favorably to the 
introduction. There was enough lam- 
burger to give every 4-H member a full- 
sized portion and to serve bite-sized 
pieces to adults who wanted a taste. 

Mrs. Murrell also reports another 
plan is under way to introduce iamb to 
another group of young people. The 
State lamb promotion chairman will 
serve leg of lamb at a night meeting 
of a young homemaker’s club. Some 30 
members and their husbands are ex- 
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pected to be in attendance for the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Murrell has made arrangements 
to furnish and prepare the legs of lamb, 
while club members will prepare the 
balance of the dinner. 

On a commercial level, the Missouri 
Auxiliary has induced the dining room 
manager at the Daniel Boone Hotel in 
Columbia to set up two special days 
when lamb will be featured on the din- 
ing room menu. The manager has in- 
dicated he will use lamb place mats 
and table “tents.” 


Texas Wool Week Held 


T San Antonio, Texas, Joske’s, one 
of the State’s largest department 
stores, cooperated with ladies of the 
Texas Auxiliary and included lamb in 
their “Wool Week” promotion during 
September, according to Mrs. James 


A convincing smile is provided by Debbie 
Bates for this picture taken at the Wyoming 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” style show. 
“Nothing Measures up to Wool,” except 
maybe a great big smile from a tiny girl 
like Debbie. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Bates, Rawlins, Debbie served as 
mascot at the contest. 


Baggett, Texas lamb promotion chair- 
man. 

During the first day of the week-long 
promotion, a lamb cooking school was 
staged. It was open to the public. 

The school was so successful that 
newspapers cooperated in the promotion 
project and not only printed stories and 
pictures of the event, but recipes of the 
dishes prepared as well. 


Dinner Features Lamb 


A record crowd of 175 persons at- 
tended the Elmore County 4-H 
award dinner at Glenns Ferry, Idaho, 
October 1, for which the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association furnished lamb. 

The sumptuous dinner, highlighted by 
deliciously prepared braised lamb, was 
attended by 4-H Club members, their 
parents, leaders, friends and relatives. 

Programs containing recipes for 
braised lamb were beside each place 
setting. Lamb place mats added to the 
attractiveness of tables, which were 
decorated with fall flowers and fruits. 
Bright, eye-catching lamb posters were 
also used as decorations. 

During the dinner Mrs. Myrr! Heller, 
Idaho Auxiliary president, spoke briefly 
concerning Auxiliary lamb promotion 
projects and the highly nutritional 
values of lamb. 


School Lunch Development 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

recently announced it was unable 
to buy sufficient ground lamb to fill all 
the requirements of the School Lunch 
Program as originally planned. 

Several weeks ago the USDA issued 
a call for bids on ground lamb in an 
effort to purchase 2 million pounds for 
the program. To date, school lunch 
authorities of the USDA have been able 
to purchase only 357,000 pounds of 
ground lamb. 

In light of this, school lunch people 
have chosen schools in several areas 
of the following States in which ground 
lamb will be distributed for use in the 
program: Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Mich- 
igan, Arizona, Utah, Minnesota and 
Colorado. 

Eight excellent quality recipes have 
been prepared and distributed by the 
USDA to school lunch authorities in 
the above areas. Four different lamb 
meals will be served in each school. 
Lunchroom people will have the priv- 
ilege of choosing four recipes from the 
eight supplied them, but in each in- 
stance four different lamb dishes will 
be served to each student. 

As the meals are served the school 
lunch people will evaluate the program 
by noting acceptance on the part of 
the children. 
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“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


66AXTOWHERE in the United States is 

the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ 
contest as appropriate as it is in Min- 
nesota, where shiver- 
ing cold winters are 
the rule and large 
number of sheep are 
raised.” 

So writes Mrs. Mil- 
dred Harrington of 
Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, State “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” 
contest director. 

“Many Minnesota 
residents eat lamb 
and mutton regular- 
ly, not only because 
they raise the sheep, but because they 
enjoy the meat as well. Many others 
are learning to use lamb and mutton 
because of cooking demonstrations and 
the wide publicity given these products 
in the State,” Mrs. Harrington said. 

Minnesotans also use a great deal 
of woolen materials for winter coats 
and dresses. They look upon wool as 
a must, the State contest director ex- 
plains. 

The Minnesota “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest has further encour- 
aged the use of wool. Many seam- 
stresses, who for the first time secured 
100 percent woolen fabrics for the con- 
test, have enjoyed sewing with it so 
much they now believe wholeheartedly 
in using all-wool materials in sewing. 

In further reference to the contest, 
Mrs. Harrington says she “feels sorry” 
for judges who worked in district con- 
tests conducted throughout the State, 
November 7. The contestants did such 
an outstanding job of selecting ma- 
terials and patterns and turned out 
such excellent work in construction, 
that there were many difficult decisions 
to make. 

The State contest finals were con- 
ducted at Minneapolis, November 20. 
For many contestants, their families 
and friends this was the big event to 
which they had looked forward and for 
which they had worked so diligently. 

For many, it was the first time in 
the “big city.” For others it was the 
first time to model a garment in public. 
For a few, it was even the first time 
to wear “heels.” 

The finals were staged in Dayton’s 
fashionable Skyroom, which overlooks 
greater Minneapolis. Here among the 
glamour and glitter of a well-attended 
fashion show, 33 girls competed for 


Mrs. Harrington 
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—Richard Baxter 


top honors. Attendance at the event 
was estimated at between 400 and 500 
persons. 

Minnesota is divided into 11 districts 
for the contest; each district is super- 
vised by an adult leader. Each county 
within a district, in turn, has a contest 
leader. 

Each district director is responsible 
for contacting all potential contestants 
directly, or through county leaders. 
She is also responsible for publicity 
through various avenues of communica- 
tion—the press, radio and television. 

State contest officials conducted two 
State-wide training conferences for 
district directors this year. These con- 
ferences were so helpful that they will 
be conducted again next year. 

Three district leaders also conducted 
district-wide conferences for county 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 





The Minnesota MIYWW contest 

is staged at Minneapolis. 
leaders. It is interesting to note that 
enrollments within the three districts 
holding conferences surpassed those of 
the year before. 

In Minnesota, which does not have an 
organized Auxiliary, sponsorship of 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test is carried on by the Minnesota 
Wool Growers Association. The 1959 
contest was the fourth conducted in the 
State. 


Auxiliary President Sends 
‘Happy Holiday Greetings’ 


REETINGS and Best Wishes for a 
Happy Holiday Season from the 
Wool and Lamb Promoters of the 

Women’s Auxiliary! 

During this past year the ladies of 
the Auxiliary have worked with enthu- 
siasm in our three promotions—Miss 
Wool, “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
and Lamb Promotion. We have enjoyed 
this interesting, educational, promo- 
tional work with young people. We feel, 
now as the Holiday Season approaches, 
that we have not only helped ourselves 
in a tremendous, far-reaching way, but, 
in the true Spirit of Christmas, have 
helped others. 

In the 20 States where the Auxiliary 
women are working, we have evidence 
that people are becoming wool and lamb 
conscious. Every time we say “wool” or 
“lamb,” we are making people aware 
of the superiority of these products; 
we are talking, talking, ourselves, and 
through our activities, causing others 
to talk about our products as well. 

In all the States something unique 
and outstanding has been done to at- 
tract attention to wool and lamb. Some 
of the things done are: 

t (oe (re (re (re (re (hve (oe (ok (oe (ne (nd (ne (oe (od (ed 
LEASE send all reports for the 
Auxiliary Section to Mrs. George 

Erickson, Belle Fourche, South Dakota, 

Press Correspondent for the National 

Auxiliary. 
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Conducting a “Lamb Panel Day” with 
growers, packers, feeders and retailers 
giving talks on their aspect of the 
industry. 

Staging a “Wool Information Day.” 

Serving tastefully cooked lamb to 1,500 
4-H’ers and to 2,300 others at an “Old 
Fashioned Thrasher’s Day’ dinner, with 
publicity before and during the event. 

Getting newspaper publicity through 
presenting the State Governor’s wife 
with a wool hostess apron. 

Sponsoring a radio “spot” every morn- 
ing on “Let’s Talk About Wool.” 

Presenting skits on wool and obtaining 
cooperation from department stores on 
newspaper “ads” and style shows. 

Wool displays at hobby shows and 
fairs. 

These are just a few of the promotion- 
al activities the Auxiliary women have 
carried out besides their regular pub- 
licity work at contests, TV appearances 
and radio interviews. 

We have enjoyed immensely this past 
year’s work, because we like to talk and 
work with young folks—both things at 
which we are apt. That’s why we’re 
enthusiastic about the part we play in 
“helping ourselves by helping others.” 

We wish to send season’s greetings to 
all our friends and those who have 
given us a helping hand during 1959 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

—Mrs. O. T. (Faye) Evans, President 

Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Here’s what peace is all 
about. A world where busy 
little girls like this can stand, 
happily absorbed in paint- 
ing a bright picture that 
mother can hang in the kitch- 
en and daddy admire when 
he gets home from work. 

A simple thing, peace. And 
a precious one. But peace is 
not easy to keep, in this 
troubled world. Peace costs 
money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to keep 
our economy sound. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy helps provide money 
for America’s Peace Power — 
the power that helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

And the wonderful thing 
about U.S. Savings Bonds is 
that they can work for you 
personally too. 

Whatever your hopes for 
the future—new land, farm 
machinery, or more stock, 
the money you save and earn 
in Savings Bonds can make 
them a reality. 

And remember, Savings 
Bonds now offer you 334% 
interest annually when held 
to maturity. It means that 
U.S. Savings Bonds are a 
better investment than ever. 

Are you buying as many 
as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending November 27, 1959. 


ATIVE grass growth was stopped by 

cold weather in a large portion of 
the country, and some supplemental 
feeding was taking place in most areas. 
Livestock in the Ohio Valley area have 
generally been moved to winter quar- 
ters although some roughage is still 
being obtained from fields. In the Far 
Southeast, grazing crops continued to 
grow rapidly, and much progress was 
made in seeding additional winter pas- 
ture acreage. 


In the Great Plains, moderate tem- 
peratures during the week resulted in 
a gradual reduction of supplemental 
feeding. Ranges were beginning to open 
up under the influence of warmer tem- 
peratures. Livestock withstood the 
recent storms surprisingly well, and 
death losses were light in Montana 
where the storms were the most severe. 


Moderate temperatures in the central 
and southern Rocky Mountain and the 
Pacific coastal areas resulted in live- 
stock faring very well during the week. 


ARIZONA 


Litchfield Park, Maricopa County 
November 15, 1959 


Our lambing is about over and it looks 
like we will have a good crop. We have 
about 10 percent more feeder lambs on 
pasture this year. Our spring lamb crop 
should be about the same as last year. 

This year, for the first time, the State 
Auxiliary had a booth at the State Fair 
and from all the talk around, it was a 
real success. 

I definitely believe that if we could 
have seen all the Indians and farmers 
in Arizona, we would have had a 100 
percent “yes” vote in the wool referen- 
dum. Only about 5 percent of the 708 
producers that voted in the referendum 
are members of the State Association. 
Our State Association members appre- 
ciate how non-members in our State 
voted. 


—Pete Espil, President 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
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COLORADO 


Slater, Moffat County 
November 17, 1959 


We have a rather peculiar herder 
problem in our area. There are many 
men who are willing to hire out to herd 
sheep, but there are very few qualified 
sheep herders available. 

There are more coyotes and other 
predators in our area than there have 
been in the recent past. Two many oper- 
ators rely on Government trappers and 
the areas assigned to them are too large 
to work efficiently. More private trap- 
pers are needed to supplement the 
Government bait lines. 

There have been a few recent sales 
of yearling ewes. Whitefaced crossbred 
yearlings were reported to have brought 
up to $26 per head. 

The sheep breeding season here will 
begin December 7 to 13. We anticipate 
breeding approximately the same num- 
ber of ewes as last year, except that we 
will carry over 800 old ewes. 

Alfalfa hay prices are about $5 higher 
than those of a year ago. Baled alfalfa 
hay is currently bringing $20, while 
loose hay is selling at $15 per ton. Dur- 
ing the winter, we use corn as a con- 
centrated feed. This costs us about 
$2.60 per hundred pounds. 

Sheep flocks in this area are in very 
good condition. Forage conditions on 
the winter range are fair to good. 

During the last few weeks 
weather has been fair. 


—George R. Salisbury 


our 


Center, Saguache County 
November 16, 1959 


There has been a considerable amount 
of moisture fall during the past few 
weeks. I believe this has greatly im- 
proved grazing conditions in our area. 
The majority of sheep here are grazed 
on cultivated fields; however, native 
grasses also made good growth this 
summer. Generally, most sheep flocks in 
this area are in very good condition. 


The current price on baled alfalfa 


hay in this area is $25 to $30 per ton. 
A year ago it was $10 to $15 per ton. 

During the winter I prefer feeding 
range cubes when my sheep are grazing 
native grass. These cubes cost me about 
$74 per ton. I will have about twice 
the number of ewe lambs to carry over 
this fall than I did a year ago. 

The sheep breeding season here starts 
in September and ends in November. I 
will breed about 15 percent more ewes 
this year than I did in 1958. 

Coyotes pose an unusually serious 
problem here. They have inflicted losses 
amounting to several thousands of dol- 
lars in this county. It is obvious to 
stockmen that more drastic measures 
must be employed to control them. 

Every sheepman and stockman should 
support his local, State and national 
organization to present a united front 
in protesting the increased importation 
of wool, lamb and beef. 


—Charles W. Office 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
November 18, 1959 


During the past few weeks our 
weather has been only fair and the 
forage on our winter range is dry. In 
our area sheep flocks are in generally 
good condition. 

The price for alfalfa hay is $24 baled 
and $18 loose. This is about double the 
price at which it was selling last year. 
During the winter we feed our sheep 
pellets. This feed costs around $53 a 
ton, 

Our breeding season is from October 
1 to 10. We bred the same number of 
ewes this year as we did last year. 

There have been some recent wool 
transactions in our area at from 41 to 
43 cents. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
have sold at from $26 to $28. 

The prices being paid for lambs are 
very poor. I am afraid $17 to $18 is 


not enough. 


—Howard R. Andrus 
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Tendoy, Lemhi County 
November 18, 1959 


Our weather has been extremely cold 
recently. Temperatures went down to 
15 degrees below zero during the last 
week, but it is somewhat warmer today. 
The forage on our winter range is in 
fair condition. Sheep flocks in this area 
are also in fa.r shape. 

Alfalfa hay is selling at $25 baled 
and $18 loose. Last year it was $16 
baled and $12 loose. When we can get 
it we feed our sheep corn during the 
winter. It costs around $60 per ton. 

Last year we carried over 1,200 ewe 
lambs, but this year we will not carry 
over any. 

The breeding season here started 
October 1. This year we bred 2,000 
ewes, compared with 1,000 last year. 

There were 900 head of crossbred 
yearling ewes sold in our area recently 
at $27 per head. 

The coyotes and predators in this 
section are about the same in number 
this year as they have been in previous 
years. 

—E. M. Andrews 


MONTANA 


Broadus, Powder River County 
November 15, 1959 


We started breeding operations today. 
We will breed a few more ewes this 
season than we did a year ago. 

There have been some sales of cross- 
bred yearling ewes in our area recently 
at from $17 to $25. The herder situa- 
tion in our part of the country is about 
the same as usual—we have a definite 
shortage. 

We have had more trouble with coy- 
otes and other predators this year be- 
cause there has been a letdown in 
trapping and a reduction in our bounty. 
We have had some losses in our flocks 
due to coyotes. We have also had trouble 
with dogs, especially around town. 
Eagies are also presenting a problem. 

We have had very stormy weather 
these past few weeks. It is snowing 
now. This will cause us to start sup- 
plemental feeding earlier than usual. 
The grass on our winter range is only 
fair, but our flocks are in good condi- 
tion for this time of year. We have 
mostly young sheep here as the price 
of hay is high. Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $35 per ton, baled, and $25 per ton 
in stacks. These prices are $10 to $15 
higher than those of last year. 

I feed my sheep 40 percent protein 
cake during the winter. This cake costs 
$86 per ton. 

We will carry more ewe lambs over 
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this year due to lower prices being paid 
for sheep. 


—Walter Elgin 


Deer Lodge, Powell County 
November 12, 1959 


We are realizing less from our sheep 
in this area because of herder troubles 
and heavy operating costs. It is the 
same in all farm operations in this 
vicinity. 

The weather here has been extremely 
changeable and we have had a good 
deal of snow. This has slowed up har- 
vesting in our area and, while there 
seems to be plenty of feed, if the heavy 
snows continue, it will certainly be cov- 
ered. However, sheep flocks in our area 
are in good condition. 

Predators are quite numerous in this 
vicinity. There is less trapping as not 
enough bounty is being paid for furs. 
We have lost some sheep to predators 
here and even a few to stray dogs. 

Alfalfa hay is presently bringing $25 
baled and $20 loose here. A year ago 
it was selling at approximately $10 less 
than now. During the winter time I feed 
my flock barley and oats. 

We begin the sheep breeding season 
October 1 each year. This season we 
bred 20 less ewes than we did during 
1958. 

—H. F. Eliason 


Shepherd, Yellowstone County 
November 13, 1959 


During the last few weeks the 
weather has been fair and cold. While 
most sheep flocks in this area are in 
good condition at this time, the outlook 
and condition of forage on our winter 
ranges are not so good. 

We have already done some supple- 
mental feeding. During the winter we 
use a high-protein concentrate which 
costs $60 per ton. Alfalfa hay prices 
are currently at $22 to $25, baled. There 
have been a few recent sales of yearling 
ewes in this area. They were all fine- 
wooled yearlings, which brought about 
$19.60 at auction. 

—E. W. Eckert 


NEW MEXICO 


Aragon, Catron County 
November 17, 1959 


We have had several good rain storms 
during the last few weeks. The forage 
on our winter range is good, and our 
flocks are also in good condition. 

The price of alfalfa hay is about the 
same as we paid last year. During the 
winter I fed my sheep alfalfa. 

We will carry over about the same 
number of ewe lambs as we did last 


year. Our breeding season is in March. 
We will breed about the same number 
of ewes this year as we did a year ago. 

There have been some recent sales 
of yearling ewes in this area at about 
$16. 

We have had more trouble with pred- 
ators lately in this area. They have 
been attacking flocks and causing con- 


siderable losses. 
—Ramon Apadaca 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls, Klamath County 
November 16, 1959 


We have had a good many more pred- 
ators and coyotes this year than in the 
past. Our trapper has been transferred 
and we are awaiting the arrival of a 
new man. 

Our breeding season began August 1. 
We have bred about the same number 
of ewes this year as we did in 1958. 
The number of ewe lambs carried over 
this fall also is about the same as last 
year. 

During the winter our sheep are fed 
alfalfa pellets. Pelleting costs $10 a 
ton. Alfalfa hay is now selling at $28 
baled. 

We have had dry, cold weather these 
past few weeks. The forage on our 
winter range is poor. However, the 
sheep flocks in our area seem to be in 
good condition. 

—Two Sisters Ranch 


Ontario, Malheur County 
November 14, 1959 


Cold, dry weather has prevailed here 
during the past few weeks. Sheep flocks 
in the Ontario area are generally in 
good condition and forage on the win- 
ter ranges is also in generally good con- 
dition. 

Baled alfalfa hay prices are about 
$8 to $10 higher this year than they 
were a year ago. Alfalfa hay is cur- 
rently bringing $26 per ton. During the 
winter time we feed high-protein check- 
ers which cost about $90 per ton. 

We have found coyotes and other 
predators more numerous this year. 
They have also been attacking flocks. 
It is difficult to say what caused the 
increase in predator numbers. 

—Fred W. Trenkel 


Pendleton, Umatilla County 
November 16, 1959 


I have only a farm flock of sheep, but 
have an opportunity to see several 


range operators. Production costs are 
high for everyone and unless prices 
improve, more people will be forced out 
of this business. Most of the remain- 
ing operators in this area are really 
good producers. 


The National Wool Grower 





During the last few weeks the 
weather has been good. We have had 
some early rains and they have started 
grass growth, which is unusual. We 
have more green grass than we gen- 
erally have and stock is in better con- 
dition. 

Hay prices are high. Good hay in 
sheds is reported being sold at $32 per 
ton. This is $6 to $8 a ton above last 
year. 

The sheep breeding season in this 
area is September and October. We 
bred about the same number of ewes 
this year as we did in 1958; however, 
there are fewer ewe lambs in this area 
this fall. 

One of our big problems is the herder 
situation. It is practically impossible 
to get a good one. 

We have no particular predator prob- 
lem, but it seems there are always a 
few coyotes in the area. However, I 
have not heard of any large losses. 


—R. S. Thompson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hot Springs, Fall River County 
November 12, 1959 


As I sit here writing this statement, 
we are getting our first big snowstorm 
of the year. Prior to this storm we had 
little moisture, but the last few weeks 
have been cold. 

Forage conditions on our winter 
range are very poor due to the extreme 
drought conditions in this area. De- 
spite this, however, I would say that 
sheep flocks are about in the same con- 
dition as they were last year at this 
time. 

We have already had to do a consid- 
erable amount of supplemental feeding. 
During the winter we use cake as a 
concentrate. It costs about $85 per ton. 
Baled hay prices are a little more than 
double those of a year ago. Baled al- 
falfa hay is currently bringing $25 to 
$30 a ton, while loose hay is now worth 
$20 to $25 a ton. 

I do not carry over any lambs at all. 
The sheep breeding season here is in 
October. This year we bred about 25 
percent fewer ewes. 

There have been a few recent sales 
of yearling ewes. Both fine-wooled and 
crossbred ewes have been bringing $15 
to $20 per head. 

We are having some predator prob- 
lems. It seems that we are unable to 
get complete eradication because of the 
Black Hills which are nearby. 

—Roland Piper 


Buffalo, Harding County 
November 12, 1995 

We have had a considerable amount 
of snow and much colder temperatures 


December, 1959 


during the last few weeks. Forage con- 
ditions on our winter range are fair, 
but feed doesn’t seem to have the “kick” 
it should have if that can be judged 
by the condition of stock. Most sheep 
flocks in this area are in no better than 
“fairly good” condition. 

We are just now beginning to use 
supplemental feed. We use 41 percent 
soy. This costs $78 per ton. Alfalfa 
hay is $10 to $11 higher this year than 
in 1958. Baled alfalfa hay is currently 
being sold at $30 per ton. 

The sheep breeding season will be- 
gin here about November 25. We antici- 
pate breeding about the same number 
of ewes this year as we did last. We 
also anticipate carrying over approxi- 
mately the same number of ewe lambs. 

We are now having less trouble with 
coyotes and other predators than we 
have in some time. Obviously, the work 
of Government trappers and the high 
bounty rate have cut down on the num- 
ber of predators in this area. 

There have been a few sales of year- 
ling ewes reported recently. Crossbred, 
whitefaced yearling ewes moved at 
anywhere from $18 to $21. 

—Walter and Bernard Penn 


TEXAS 


Uvalde, Uvalde Ceunty 
November 16, 1959 


The outlook for feed on our winter 
ranges is very good. We have had 
severely cold weather recently which 
has reduced feed conditions. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall is about 100 less than in 
1958. This year we will breed more 
cattle and goats, but fewer sheep. 

During the winter, we feed our sheep 
20 percent cubes. 

We have had more coyotes this year 
because we have less trappers in this 
area. 


—John G. Dooley 


UTAH 


Castle Dale, Emery County 
November 10, 1959 


There is only one outfit in Castle Val- 
ley which is going on the winter range. 
Consequently the herder situation is 
“o.k.” The rest of us plan to keep our 
herds home and feed hay when our pas- 
tures are gone. I know of a couple of 
men who are looking for herding jobs. 

Feed conditions on the winter range 
are very poor! The livestockmen in 
this area are selling their livestock 
rather than pay high prices for hay. 
This is because of the extreme drought 
which has gripped this area since early 
spring. The drought relief program 


won't help stockmen at all unless it is 
changed extensively. 

I shipped my lambs before the ewes 
came off the summer range and the 
ewes are currently in very good con- 
dition. 

We have a special “predator” prob- 
lem in this area. Coyotes are not much 
of a worry, but we have had a great 
deal of trouble with stray dogs which 
are attacking the flocks. 

The going price on alfalfa hay in 
this area is $20 to $25 a ton, baled. Last 
year at this time it was bringing $15 
to $18 per ton. We have not yet begun 
to use any supplemental feed, but dur- 
ing the winter anticipate using cotton- 
seed meal. 


—Montell Seely 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
November 11, 1959 


The weather here during the past few 
weeks has been dry—just as it has been 
all summer long. The drought condi- 
tions have dried up the late feed; for- 
age on our winter range is dry and 
brittle. Consequently, sheep flocks in 
this area are in fair condition only. 

We have fewer predators in the area 
this year than we have had in the re- 
cent past. This is undoubtedly due to 
the higher bounty being offered on 
predators and the work of the Govern- 
ment trapper. 

We have not yet begun any supple- 
mental feeding. However, this winter 
we will feed cottonseed cake and hay. 
Cake costs $74 per ton, while baled 
alfalfa hay is currently priced at $30 
per ton. Hay prices are somewhat 
higher than they were a year ago. 

We have a very serious herder prob- 
lem. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
the services of a qualified herder. 

Our breeding season began November 
15. We will breed about the same num- 
ber of ewes this season as we did last 
year. We also intend carrying over 
approximately the same number of ewe 
lambs this fall. 

—Albert G. Sevy 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
November 10, 1959 


We have had very little storm activity 
during the past few weeks. Indeed, the 
entire summer and fall have been ex- 
tremely dry. The summer range is very 
dry; if we have a dry winter our situa- 
tion will be extremely serious. Moun- 
tain streams are running very low. 
Forage conditions on our winter range 
are fair and sheep flocks in this area 
are, at best, in only fair condition. 

There have been a few recent wool 
transactions in our area. A 1959 clip 
sold at 43 cents net. 

The current going price on alfalfa 
hay is $25 per ton, baled, and $20 per 
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ton, loose. This is somewhat higher 
than a year ago. 

We have not yet begun any supple- 
mental feeding, but during the winter 
will feed cottonseed cake and meal. 
This runs around $80 per ton. 

Coyotes and other predators are less 
numerous this year than they have 
been in the recent past. Their numbers 
are being kept down by bounty hunters 
and trappers. There has been little 
recent incidence of these predators at- 
tacking flocks in this area. 

We breed our sheep during No- 
vember and January. We anticipate 
breeding the same number of ewes this 
year as we did in 1958 and will also 
carry over about the same number of 
ewe lambs. 

—Blaine E. Sevy 


WASHINGTON 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
November 12, 1959 


The sheep breeding season here is 
from September 1 to November 1, at 
which time we separate the bucks from 
the ewes. I have bred about 350 more 
ewes this year than I did during 1958. 
I am also trying to feed a few lambs 
this winter. 

One of the real problems in this area 
is the herder situation. It is “slim 
pickins’,” indeed. 

During the last few weeks we have 
had cool, dry weather. This is good for 
sheepmen in this area. There is plenty 
of feed for sheep here, as we run them 
on beet tops, alfalfa fields, and corn, 
bean, pea and milo stubble. Most sheep 
in this area are in very good condition. 

Prices on baled alfalfa hay currently 
run $27 to $30. This is $7 to $10 above 
1958 prices. 

—Ted B. Smith 


Omak, Okanogan County 
November 12, 1959 


Forage conditions on our winter 
range are the best in years. We have 
excellent green grass. Sheep flocks in 
the Omak area are also in exceptionally 
good condition. This condition has ob- 
viously been brought about by the 
weather, which has been warm and very 
moist for the past few weeks. 

We plan on breeding the same num- 
ber of ewes this year as we did in 1958. 
We also anticipate carrying over the 
same number of ewe lambs as we did 
last year. 

We have not had trouble with coyotes 
or other predators attacking flocks in 
this area; we do have to keep working 
on predators to keep their numbers 
down. 

The price of baled alfalfa hay is cur- 
rently around $25 per ton. This is sev- 
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eral dollars higher than prices of a 


year ago. 
—Emmett Smith 


Albion, Whitman County 
November 15, 1959 

Most flocks in this area are in excel- 
lent condition. We have had very wet 
weather during the last few weeks and 
this has made good fall feed. 

Alfalfa hay prices are higher this 
year than they were a year ago. The 
going price for baled alfalfa hay in this 
area is $20 to $30 per ton. I feed alfalfa 
hay and whole oats during the winter 
time. 

We have considerably more coyotes 
and other predators in our area this 
year, and it has been reported that they 
have been attacking flocks in the area. 
I think the local trapper has entirely 
too much territory to cover in order to 
do an effective job in keeping predator 
numbers down. 

The sheep breeding season in this 
area runs from September 15 to Decem- 
ber 1. We will breed approximately the 
same number of ewes this year as we 
did last year and will also carry over 
about the same number of ewe lambs. 

—Jack Snead 


Rawlins, Carbon County 
November 10, 1959 

Grease wool prices in this area were 
higher this year due to lighter shrink- 
ing wool being offered. Lamb prices 
were four cents a pound lower this 
year, with the bulk of the lambs, feed- 
ers, selling at 18 cents. The old ewe 
market has also been very sticky. These 
ewes are selling at $7 to $10 per head. 
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Slaughter ewes have been bringing 
about 3 cents a pound. 

Predators are fairly numerous in this 
area, and they have been reported to 
have attacked flocks. I feel the reason 
for the large number of predators is 
that we border on cow country, where 
hunting and trapping are not allowed. 

There have been a few recent sales 
of yearling ewes reported. Fine-wooled 
yearlings were reported bringing be- 
tween $17 and $28, depending upon 
quality. 

The sheep breeding season in this 
area runs from December 15 to Feb- 
ruary 1. We plan on breeding about the 
same number of ewes this year as we 
did last year. We will also carry over 
approximately the same number of ewe 
lambs. 

The current going price on alfalfa 
hay is one-third higher than a year ago. 
Baled hay now brings $22.50 in the 
field, or $30 to $35 delivered. During 
the winter, we feed corn and alfalfa 
pellets to our sheep. They cost about 
$67 to $70 per ton. 

During the last few weeks, the 
weather has been cool and windy, with 
above-average precipitation. Forage 
conditions on our winter ranges are 
good, while sheep flocks in this area 
are in average to good condition. 

—Sage Creek Sheep Company 


Worland, Washakie County 
November 12, 1959 


Most sheep flocks in the Worland area 
are in excellent condition. We have had 
several storms during the past few 
weeks and this has helped our opera- 
tions considerably. Feed conditions on 
the winter range are fair to good. 

Alfalfa hay is currently bringing $20 
per ton, baled, and $16 per ton, loose. 
Last year baled hay was $14 per ton 
and loose hay was $10. 

During the winter we feed barley 
cubes and some corn. The cubes run 
about $70 per ton. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall in our area is at least 
the same, if not more, than the number 
carried over in 1958. 

Some sheepmen in this area breed 
their ewes in September and October; 
others wait until December. The num- 
ber of ewes bred or to be bred this 
season in our area should be about the 
same as a year ago. 

There have also been some recent 
sales of yearling ewes reported in our 
area. Whitefaced crossbred ewes were 
bringing $21 to $23. 

Although there are occasional kills 
by predators, their numbers in our area 
are fewer. Government trappers are 
doing a good job in keeping their num- 
bers down. 

—J. A. Roush 


The National Wool Grower 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 

Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 

Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 

102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 

Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 


co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 


Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 


CO: 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 


FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 


Paisley, Oregon 


Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 





| ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 

















We extend to you and yours a sincere and hearty wish for 


an old fashinued a happy, prosperous 


Merry Christmas New Year 


the management of the 


National Ram Sale 








